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New York’s New Mayor 


HE result of the Mayoralty cam- 
paign in New York City was a 
foregone conclusion. The count- 
ing of the votes which determined that 
Mr. Walker had secured the election by 
some 400,000 was a formality made 
necessary by the election law of New 
York State.“ Mr. Walker’s opponent, 
Mr. Frank Waterman, was a capable and 
honorable business man whose public 
record was nil. In the list of public 
accomplishments which his supporters 
brought forth it was cited in his favor 
that he had “helped to bring the Ober- 
ammergau players to America.” Mr. 
Walker’s supporters were reduced to no 
such forced appeal. They claimed for 
their candidate that he had given the 
City— 
Workmen’s compensation, 
Emergency rent laws, 
Widows’ pensions, 
Soldiers’ bonus, 
Eight-hour working day, 
Sunday baseball, 
Sunday movies, 
Five-cent fare, 
and many human and progressive laws. 


Here was a record which, added to a 
lively and human personality and backed 
by all the force of Tammany, was des- 
tined to be invincible. The Republican 
machine in New York, under its present 
management, has about as much chance 
of defeating Tammany as the average 
week-end golfer has of defeating Walter 
Hagen. 

Senator Walker knows New York. His 
record in Albany as Senator was that of 
an able political leader whose inclination 
has been towards public service when 
that service did not appear to conflict 
with the demands of his party. Certainly 
he is a vast improvement over Mayor 
Hylan in intelligence and experience. It 
is to be hoped that the newspapers of 
New York will give him a square deal— 
something which (with all his shortcom- 
ings) was not accorded to Mayor Hylan. 
The trifling influence which anti-Tam- 
many newspapers of New York exercise 
in the politics of the metropolis is an 
indication that the citizens of New York, 
as a whole, ‘rust their instincts rather 
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James J. Walker, New York's Mayor-elect 


than editorial utterances which are ob- 
viously partisan documents. 


Shortening the Ballot 


M important than the election of 

any man to office was the decision 
reached on Tuesday of last week by the 
voters of New York State to reorganize 
the State Government. 

The idea that the more candidates the 
people vote for, the more truly they gov- 
ern themselves, has been sedulously cul- 
tivated by politicians who want power 
without responsibility. The long ballot 
has been the stronghold of invisible gov- 
ernment. The voters do not and cannot 
know the merits or demerits of many 
candidates; so when they have a long 


list of men to vote for they vote blindly. 
In New York, besides many local offi- 
cers, the voters had to choose every two 
years by ballot such officers as a Secre- 
tary of State, a State Treasurer, and a 
State Engineer and Surveyor. These and 
other constitutional officers have now 
been abolished, and the only officers 
remaining elective are the Governor, 
Lieutenant-Governor, Comptroller, and 
Attorney-General, and in place of a mul- 
titude of departments there have been 
established twenty, for the administra- 
tion of which the Governor will in the 
main be directly responsible through his 
power of appointment. 

A similar effort to concentrate power 
and responsibility in the county govern- 
ments of Westchester and Nassau Coun- 
ties failed. Ultimately such an effort 
will doubtless succeed, for county gov- 
ernment at present in New York is anti- 
quated and cumbersome. 

Governor Smith has added to his pres- 
tige by putting through the reorganiza- 
tion of the State Government and by 
persuading the voters to authorize two 
big loans—one of $300,000,000 to abol- 
ish grade crossings, and one of $100.- 
000,000, spread over ten vears, chiefly 
for the rehabilitation of the State insti- 
tutions. 


In Other States 
- this year’s elections only two of the 
States chose Governors. No one felt 
surprised that Virginia followed its tra- 
dition and elected a Democrat, Henry 
Flood Byrd, by a majority of perhaps 
80,000. Some surprise was felt, how- 
ever, that the Republican candidate for 
State Treasurer, John P. Bassett, came 
near defeating his Democratic opponent, 
John M. Purcell. The explanation given 
is that Mr. Purcell is a Catholic and that 
a religious (and presumably Ku Klux 
Klan) element entered into the contest. 
In New Jersey one Democrat succeeds 
another as Governor. A. Harry Moore 
won by about 40,000 votes, as estimated 
the day after election. To a large extent 
this was a “wet and dry” campaign. Mr. 
Moore openly advocated changes in the 
Volstead Law—as he had a perfect right 
to do; but if he advocated enforcement 


of the present law it was in such a mild 
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way as to escape attention. The Repub- 
lican candidate, Arthur Whitney, who 
made his appeal chiefly by denouncing 
his opponent as the candidate of the 
Hague machine that rules Jersey City, 
was in a peculiar position. He voted 
in the New Jersey Legislature against 
ratifying the Amendment. On_ the 
other hand, he had before and after 
the primaries the support of the Anti- 
Saloon League, and this hurt him among 
anti-prohibitionists; but he would have 
pleased the drys better if he had been 
more positive and specific as to law en- 
forcement and the disgraceful violations 
of law in New Jersey such as have been 
described by Mr. Mandeville and Mr. 
Samuel Wilson in The Outlook. Thus 
the out-and-out drys inclined to regard 
Mr. Whitney as a Mr. Facing-Both- 
Ways. It is not, however, remarkable 
that New Jersey should go Democratic, 
particularly in a year midway between 
National elections. 

Three municipal elections have at- 
tracted more than local interest. In 
Detroit Mayor John W. Smith was re- 
elected by a substantial majority. Smith 
is a Catholic; his opponent, Charles 
Bowles, had Klan support. The point of 
interest in this fight was that Klan 
workers used efforts to placate Jewish 
and Negro voters. The Klan issue also 
entered into the Indianapolis election, 
where J. L. Duvall, alleged to be a Klan 
candidate, won over a Democrat. In 
Boston a Republican Mayor, Malcolm E. 
Nichols, was elected—the third time, it 
is stated, within twenty-five years. The 
explanation given is that in large meas- 
ure the campaign was carried on along 
non-partisan lines and that the Demo- 
cratic vote was divided between two 
candidates. 





A No-Majority Election in Canada 
sk. result of the parliamentary elec- 

tions for the Dominion of Canada 
has left the much diminished Progress- 
ives with what is theoretically the bal- 
ance of power. As there seems to be no 
likelihood of a coalition between Pro- 
gressives and Conservatives, the practical 
question is whether there will be such a 
working understanding between Liberals 
and Progressives as will allow the Liberal 
leader, Mr. Mackenzie King, to carry on 
the Government or whether a new elec- 
tion will follow quickly. 

The Liberals are now a minority 
party, but neither Mr. Meighen, the 
Conservative leader, who has a plurality 
of 15 votes, nor Mr. Mackenzie King 
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can carry a measure without Progressive 
help. 

While the election is in a measure a 
victory for the advocates of high or at 
least higher tariff protection as against 
the United States, there were other issues 
involved, and the indecisive outcome 
leaves it highly problematical whether, if 
a referendum were to be taken, a ma- 
jority of Canadian voters would favor a 
radical increase in the tariff. Canadian 
farmers are a large class, and they want 
their tools and machines free of duty. 

The failure of the Progressives to gain 
new seats is largely due to improving 
business conditions and less dissatisfac- 
tion among the farmers. 

It was a courageous act of the Liberal 
Prime Minister to ask for a new election, 
for provincial elections in Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick had already shown 

rong Conservative gains. The course 
Mr. Mackenzie King took was the right 
and constitutional procedure. 


The Colonel and the Court 


( Sacowe MITCHELL on trial is prov- 

ing no less a cyclone than in the old 
days when he was second in command 
of the Army air forces. He challenged 
two members of the court on the ground 
of bias—Major-General Charles P. Sum- 
merall, President of the court, and Briga- 
dier-General Albert J. Bowley—and one, 
General Sladen, Commandant of West 
Point, peremptorily. All of the chal- 
lenges were sustained. 

For a time Mitchell’s counsel talked 
oi having President Coolidge summoned 
as a witness, but the hazardous plan was 
finally abandoned. 

Colonel Mitchell then asked that sum- 
mons issue for seventy-three witnesses, 
including the Secretary of War and the 
Secretary of the Navy, with the object 
of proving the truth of what he has said 
about Army and Navy air services. The 
contention on the other side is that the 
issue is not the truth or falsity of Mitch- 
ell’s statements, but only whether or not 
they were prejudicial to discipline. 


Damascus Under Fire 
N°: since the shooting at Amritsar in 
1919, when a British officer com- 
manded troops to fire on an unarmed 
multitude, has the indignation of the 
civilized world been so aroused as by the 
French bombardment of Damascus. In 
the case at Amritsar the indignation in 
Britain was as strong as it was elsewhere. 
In this case the indignation is nowhere 
stronger than it is in France. General 


Sarrail, the French High Commissioner 
of Syria, who opened fire without warn- 
ing the foreign residents, has been sum- 
moned to Paris and, in effect, dismissed. 

Precisely what happened is not yet 
definitely known. Among General Sar- 
rail’s offenses has been a refusal to fur- 
nish reports, and on this account one 
must choose between varying unofficial 
estimates of losses in life and property. 
Apparently, at least a thousand poeple 
were killed and damage was done to the 
extent of ten million dollars. The dis- 
aster to antiquities in the oldest city in 
the world is irreparable. Not only did 
the punitive tanks take a wrong turning 
into the Christian quarter, which it is the 
traditional role of France to protect, but 
General Sarrail—fiercely criticised as a 
freethinker and an _anti-clerical—de- 
manded five hundred thousand dollars 
and three thousand rifles as the price of 
ordering his guns to cease fire. 

It is under a mandate of the League 
of Nations that France holds Syria. By 
Article XXII it is laid down that “cer- 
tain communities formerly belonging to 
the Turkish Empire have reached a stage 
of development where their existence as 
independent nations can be provisionally 
recognized subject to the rendering of 
administrative advice and assistance by 
a mandatory until such time as they are 
able to stand alone.” (Italics are ours.) 

On behalf of France, it is claimed that 
she has greatly improved the roads, the 
schools, the courts of Jaw, and the sani- 
tation of the territory intrusted to her, 
but from the first she has had to deal 
with the Pan-Arabic dream of an empire 
that shall stretch from Mecca to Aleppo. 
So strong is this sentiment that, after the 
opening of the Hebrew University near 
Jerusalem, Earl Balfour, as a Zionist, 
was driven from Damascus by angry 
mobs. 

What the Riffs are to Morocco the 
Druses are to Syria. Fanatical if un- 
orthodox Moslems, these proud hillsmen 
have always resented the French man- 
date, and in each of six successive sum- 
mers have attempted revolt. The ad- 
ministrator of Jebel Druse, a mountain 
oasis within the desert, has been Captain 
Carbillet, who, in error, fired upon a re- 
ligious ceremony of the Druses; and his 
chief lieutenant forced Druse chieftains 
to work on the roads as common labor- 
ers. To hillsmen bound by hereditary 
etiquette, among whom the symbol of 
marriage is a dagger by which, if faith- 
less, a daughter is despatched by her own 
nearest kin, this was a mortal insult. A 
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Buy that peace with full accord 


(Henry V, Act V, Scene 2) 








Knott in the Dallas News 
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Fitzpatrick in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 




















This ought to be easy to settle 


W. A. Bogus ia in s the W mt oe 
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The real treaty of peace 


From R. V. 


Williams, 


Chicago, Ill. 

















Testing the new engine 


From P. P. Udre, Granite City, II. 


Sykes in the New York Evening World 
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Premature ! 


From D. S. Imrie, New York, N. Y. 
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Ewing Galloway, New York 


A Highway in Damascus 


deputation of Druses arrived at Damas- 
cus to ask for Captain Carbillet’s re- 
moval; but with great unwisdom General 
Sarraii refused an audience. The tribes- 
men thereupon isolated the French garri- 
son at Suweideh and annihilated two 
relief columns composed of ill-trained 
troops. Elsewhere in Syria trouble de- 
veloped. With Bedouins at the gates of 
Damascus, the French authorities pa- 
raded the streets of the city with corpses 
of rebels. Sedition was thus provoked in 
Damascus itself. The bombardment was 
a reprisal. 


The Oldest City of the World 
Q: all cities continuously inhabited, 
Damascus is the most venerable. 
It was there that Abraham, four thou- 
sand years ago, found his steward Elie- 





zer. It was Abana and Plharpar, rivers 
of Damascus, that Naaman, the Syrian, 
visiting Elisha, compared so favorably 
with the Jordan—and with reason, for 
springs of water, welling from Lebanon, 
have maintained amid the wilderness a 
garden of flowers and fruits. The ruin 
of Damascus by Assyria was foretold or 
described by the prophets Isaiah, Amos, 
Jeremiah, and Ezekiel, yet the city, with 
its commerce, recovered. After his con- 
version ‘“‘on the road to Damascus,”’ it 
was on the street still called Straight that 
St. Paul lodged in the house of one 
Judas. Over the walls he escaped in a 
basket. 

In due course, Damascus fell by the 
sword of Islam. But it was her looms that 
furnished our housewives with their first 
“damask” and her orchards that yielded 
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the first “damsons,” while in the annals 
of chivalry no steel was keener than a 
Damascene blade. This city belongs, not 
to any one Power, but to mankind. 

In view of her incomparable tradi- 
tions, Damascus should be treated as 
second only to Jerusalem herself. 


Painleve Carries On 


(> those who glory in undertaking 

the impossible can envy Paul Pain- 
levé his new task. With Caillaux, the 
financial prestidigitator, out, he has 
taken the financial portfolio himself. But 
what can he do? To balance the Budget 
he must either cut down expenses or in- 
crease revenue or do both. 

He cannot disband the French armies, 
for they have work to do in the Riff and 
elsewhere, and, besides, the security pact 
is not yet ratified. He cannot save on 
loans to his allies, for those loans have 
been, in fact, money-makers for France, 
as they have consisted largely in war 
supplies otherwise useless. If he at- 
tempts to refund the internal loan and 
cut down the interest on it, he will invite 
tremendous opposition from the banks as 
well as the individual holders of French 
securities. 

If, on the other hand, he attempts to 
increase the revenue by increasing taxa- 
tion, he will encounter apparently unsur- 
mountable political obstacles. Most of 
the French are heavily taxed already, ex- 
cept the small farmers, whose resistance 
to further taxation will make additional 
taxes cost more than they will produce. 
His supporters on the Left demand a 
capital levy; but this, besides being un- 
sound, will encounter a hostile Senate. 

If anybody is to cure the financial ills 
of France, it would seem to be somebody 
who depends upon other groups than 
those that are supporting Painlevé 


Wilhelm Gericke 
ig remembering those men who were 
pioneers in developing in America 
knowledge and appreciation of the best 
in music, Americans should not forget 
Wilhelm Gericke. His death on October 
24 in the capital city of his native Aus- 
tria must have surprised many who re- 
member him, for he seemed to belong to 
the era of Theodore Thomas and Leopold 
Damrosch, and not to the present at all. 
It is true that he left America as late as 
1906, at the end of his second engage- 
mert as conductor of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra; but his chief service 
was rendered from 1884 to 1889, when 
he molded the Boston Symphony Orches- 
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tra, as Louis C. Elson says in his “His- 
tory of American Music,” “into a perma- 
nent shape,” and succeeded in his pur- 
pose of “forming an orchestra that 
should be perfect of its kind.” The 
standards which he set for orchestral 
playing have not been, and are not likely 
to be, surpassed. 


The New Viceroy of India 
A FTER five critical years as Viceroy of 
India, Lord Reading, formerly Brit- 
ish Ambassador to the United States, 
retires in favor of Edward Frederick 
Lindley Wood, a subordinate Cabinet 
Minister, unknown outside his own coun- 
try, whose appointment indicates a re- 
freshing audacity on the part of Prime 
Minister Baldwin. At one bound, a 
president of the Board of Agriculture 
mounts a throne, temporary indeed, but 
while he sits thereon as magnificent as 
that of King George himself. 

Mr. Wood’s promotion recalls that of 
Lord Curzon by Lord Salisbury. The 
one is just over and the other was just 
under forty when the great chance came. 
Both were sent to India straight from the 
House of Commons, yet both, as eldest 
sons of peers, stood already on the 
threshold of the House of Lords. Both 
were educated at Eton and Oxford, and 
both took high academic honors. Both 
belong, moreover, to families not only 
aristocratic but clerical. Lord Curzon’s 
father was a parson as well as a peer, and 
Mr. Wood’s is Viscount Halifax, the now 
venerable leader of the Anglo-Catholic 
Party in the Church of England. Mr. 
Wood himself has written a life of John 
Keble. , 

To statesmanship, therefore, Mr. 
Wood brings a high purpose, nourished 
by a genuine -piety, reminiscent of Glad- 
stone or Lord Hugh Cecil. And, while 
he belongs to the Conservative Party, the 
tradition of his family is Liberal. His 
grandfather, the first Viscount Halifax, 
was Secretary for India immediately 
after the Mutiny, and carried through 
the reconstruction that followed the dis- 
appearance of the East India Company. 
Also Mr. Wood is related to Viscount 
Grey of Falloden, which means also to 
that Earl,Grey who carried the British 
Reform Bill of 1832. 

Lord Reading is leaving India with her 
discontents greatly abated. In Bengal 
there is a certain definite anarchism, but 
the Empire as a whole is settling down 
to a renewed prosperity. The action of 
the Turk in abolishing the Caliphate has 
arrested the Islamic disaffection against 


Britain. And, despite Gandhi’s fast of 
twenty-one days, Moslems and Hindus 
in India herself are again at loggerheads. 
The political power of Gandhi is, as he 
frankly confesses, at an end, and even 
his stipulation that Swarajists spin two 
thousand yards of cotton every year for 
“khaddar” is ignored. Non-co-operation 
in the new Constitution has been aban- 
doned; and even obstruction within that 
Constitution is apparently to be modified 
in favor of a policy of working with the 
British for Indian ends. An Indian has 
succeeded a Briton as Speaker of the 
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India’s new Viceroy, Edward F. L. Wood 


Legislative Assembly at Delhi; and the 
main question at issue is whether the 
Constitution shall be amended at once or 
in 1929, ten years after its adoption, 
which is the statutory arrangement. In 
the long annals of the East, a delay of a 
year or two means little. 

Mr. Wood will go to India, therefore, 
under greatly improved omens. The 
Secretary for India in London, Lord 
Birkenhead, although he is determined to 
maintain a British element in the Indian 
bureaucracy, does not talk reaction; and, 
in any event, the Viceroy of India is 
to-day the real governor of the country. 
In the larger statesmanship Mr. Wood is 
an untried man. But he has now ar- 
rived. And his name will soon be a 
household word. 


“A Shah in Exile 


| has managed to get along fairly 

well for some time without its Shah, 
who has spent most of his time as one of 
the foreign colony of kings and princes 
in Paris. Accordingly, the Persian Na- 
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tional Assembly has formally deposed 
Shah Ahmad and renounced allegiance to 
his family, the Kajar dynasty, which has 
ruled Persia for nearly a century and a 
half. The Kajar monarchs were abso- 
lute rulers without any parliamentary re- 
straint up to 1906, when the present 
National Assembly was established to 
satisfy the agitation of the people. Ah- 
mad’s father, Mahammad Ali, could not 
or would not work in harmony with the 
Assembly, and was deposed. : 

When, three years later, Ahmad was 
made Shah, he was a boy of only eleven 
years, and the picturesque accounts of 
the enthronement of a boy king inter- 
ested readers the world over. Unfortu- 
nately, as he attained manhood he 
showed no abilities as statesman or ad- 
ministrator. He was plainly told so by 
Reza Khan, who has been since 1923 the 
nominal Prime Minister and actual dic- 
tator of Persia. The anti-Reza party 
last year demanded the return of the 
Shah from Paris and a new Constitution. 
The story goes that Reza, who was quite 
willing to continue as Vice-Shah, prom- 
ised to ask Ahmad to return, but that 
when he sent the invitation he wrote to 
Ahmad privately saying that it would be 
impossible to promise him safety if he 
did come back. 

Evidently, the ex-Shah is of that not 
uncommon Oriental type who prefers 
sport and pleasure to a dubious and dan- 
gerous reign. 

The ambitious Reza will probably con- 
tinue to hold the reins of power, with 
such concession to the nascent Persian 
desire for democratic or at least consti- 
tutional concession as political security 
makes necessary. 


Trouble Looms 

in Nicaragua Again 

ee had the handful of United 
States Marines stationed in Nica- 

ragua as a “Legation guard” for twelve 

years past left that Central American 

Republic than a threatening political 

situation developed which may require 

the power of this Government to dis- 

solve. 

Within two months after the small 
body of Marines representing the sov- 
ereignty of the United States left Ma- 
nagua Genera! Chamorro (a _ former 
President of the country, who had served 
his Government several times as Minis- 
ter to Washington and nearly a score of 
years ago led the series of revolutions 
which resulted in the overthrow of the 
dictator, Zelaya) started a revolt against , 
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ihe duly elected Government. He seized 
the fortress commanding the capital with 
the avowed purpose of wresting the con- 
trol of affairs from the political oppo- 
nents of the Chamorro family, whose 
members, up to the present administra- 
tion, had held undisputed sway over all 
recent governments in Nicaragua. 
General Chamorro is a fighter of no 
mean ability, a man of strength and de- 
termination, but one with a political bent 
that made it impossible for him to sit by 
and accept the verdict of the polls and 
allow his political enemies to rule. Some 
of the American republics have learned 
and readily accept the meaning of popu- 
lar elections; with others it only means 
the necessity, if defeated, of finding some 
way to rout the “ins.” With them it is 
not a question of how a government came 
into power, but of who is in power; and 
there is no right party but “our party.” 
In spite of treaties which these repub- 
lics have signed, including one at a re- 
cent Washington conference attended by 
all five of the Central American nations 
in which they agreed to maintain peace 
and “not to recognize any other govern- 
ment which may come into power in any 
of the five republics through a coup 
d'état or a revolution against a recog- 
nized government;” in spite of the in- 
numerable lessons of lost prestige which 
have been brought home to them; and in 
spite of the efforts of our Government to 
show them the value of living up to the 
republican principles on which their gov- 
crnments are founded, they have not yet 
learned to see the ballot as something to 
be respected even if the other side wins. 
General Chamorro, of Nicaragua, is one 
of the Central American leaders in whom 
personal ambition, unchecked by ability 
to see any party other than his own in 
power, was stronger than his desire to 
see his Government established finally on 
a firm constitutional basis with the popu- 


lar will as expressed at the polls supreme.. 


A Cuban Patriot 

UAN GUITERAS, a Cuban by birth, died 
J at Matanzas on October 28. He was 
a true patriot, and all the more so be- 
cause his love of Cuba was proved not by 
political activity but by medical research. 

For about thirty-five years Dr. Gui- 
teras was a recognized authority on 
yellow fever and other tropical diseases. 
When American science through Walter 
Reed and his associates had demon- 
strated beyond question—and not with- 
out the sacrifice of life by the devoted 


searchers—that yellow-fever infection is 
transmitted by a certain species of the 
mosquito, Dr. Guiteras worked in union 
with Dr. Gorgas to make Havana and 
Cuba at large exempt from the pestilence 
which had destroyed in Havana alone 
about 36,000 lives in forty years. To 
Dr. Guiteras is due much of the credit 
for driving yellow fever out of Cuba. As 
Director of Public Health for about ten 
years he was able to enforce and perfect 
the new methods of fighting an old 
enemy. 

Dr. Guiteras was distinguished as a 
writer and specialist in his own field as 
well as a public official who had a great 
opportunity and improved it. Patriotism 
as well as science marked his career. 


A Locarno for the 
Balkans 


UROPE wants peace. Not only 
} the peoples of Europe, but the 

men who manage the affairs of 
the Powers that control Europe. The 
peoples might want peace, but be swept 
into war. The French people did not 
want war in 1914; the English people 
were slow in discovering that they were 
in the war; but the men who for the 
moment could determine the affairs of 
Europe, the managers of the Austro- 
Hungarian and German Governments, 
decided -that they wanted war, and Eu- 
rope was helpless. The balance of power 
had swung for the time being to their 
side. There was a most solemn treaty in 
force which was supposed to make the 
invasion of France by Germany or Ger- 
many by France virtually impossible; 
but that treaty was no obstacle to the 
will to war when that will was equipped 
with power to make war. Now, in 1925, 
power is in the hands of those who have 
the will to peace, and that is why it can 
be said that Europe wants peace. 

The reason for this will to peace is ob- 
vious. The Great Powers that are in 
control must have peace if they are go-, 
ing to survive as independent and strong 
nations. England, the heart and head of 
the British Imperial Commonwealth of 
Nations, needs all her energy for the 
problems that beset her at home and in 
her dominions and possessions. France 
is struggling to avoid a plunge into bank- 
ruptcy. Italy has withstood the disinte- 
grating and enfeebling sickness of Com- 
munism, but the convalescence is painful, 
and she is still an invalid under the care 
of a surgeon who uses the knife freely. 
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Germany no longer dominates the scene; 
but, bereft of power as she is, she has 
come to realize, after the bitter humilia- 
tion of the Ruhr, that she has every rea- 
son to contribute what she can to the 
general will to peace. No longer, there- 
fore, is there any Great Power in Europe 
that can see advantage in war. The 
political life of every statesman that can 
command a great army or a great navy 
depends on the repression of everything 
that threatens international disturbance. 
Slowly the rest of Europe has come to 
see what the French have seen from the 
beginning, that there must be, first of all, 
security. 

Therefore Locarno. 

Therefore, too, the short shrift given 
to the two quarrelsome neighbors in the 
Balkans, Bulgaria and Greece. 

It has been said in despatches from 
Europe that the Greco-Bulgarian spat 
was a threat of a war that could spread 
to other countries. There was never any 
danger of it. The men who direct the 
affairs of Europe, because they speak 
and act under authority of the great 
Powers, and therefore can police the land 
and the sea, would not allow it. There 
is no country (unless it is Russia, and 
Russia is in no position to withstand the 
forces that guard the peace of Europe) 
that wishes (as Austria wished in 1913) 
to see the Balkan nations at loggerheads. 

It is now reported that plans are un- 
der way for the framing of a treaty or 
set of treaties that will do for the Bal- 
kans what the treaties of Locarno were 
designed to do for their greater neigh- 
bors of the north and west. The ques- 
tion at once arises, Is there any such will 
to peace in the Balkans as there is in the 
rest of Europe? Probably not; but there 
does not need to be. If there is any 
Locarno pact for the Balkans, it will be 
engineered for the Balkan nations and 
not by them. 

The dissensions among the Great Pow- 
ers of Europe that made the Second 
Balkan War possible have no counter- 
part in the relations between the Great 
Powers of Europe to-day. Then there 
was a will to peace, but it was not 
backed by a sufficient balance of power 
to prevent war. England and France 
failed to act because they feared war. 
Now they can act because they do not 
fear any Power that can make war. 

So the Great Powers, united for peace, 
can give their orders, and will be obeyed. 
When Briand tells the Greek and Bul- 
garian Ambassadors to shake hands and 
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take some tea, they shake hands and 
take some tea. Do they do it because 
they are fellow-members of the League 
of Nations? Not at all. They do it 
because they were told to do it by some 
one who is expressing the will of France 
and England and Italy. 

The League of Nations is very conve- 
nient nevertheless. It is the velvet glove 
for the iron hand. Everything is done 
and said in the name of the Council of 
the League, and that enables Bulgaria 
and Greece (more especially Greece, who 
was an ally of these three Great Powers, 
and therefore should be treated with 
consideration) to save face. So if there 
is a Locarno for the Balkans, the stage 
will be set by the League’s Council, but 
the stage managers will be England, 
France, and Italy. 

So long as the balance of power in 
Europe remains behind the will to peace, 
that will will be effective, and peace will 
reign there. At present—in spite of the 
Red Army of Russia and the propaganda 
of the Third International—it appears as 
if the balance of power were to remain 
on the side of peace in Europe for many 
years to come. It is America’s duty to 
keep, not only free, but also both strong 
and weil disposed, so that she can con- 
tribute her share to the task of seeing 
that the balance of power is behind the 
will to peace throughout the world. 


Good Books Do Sell 


- \ HERE are two books,” said an 

old author to a young one, 

“‘which will have a big sale. One 
is the really good book, the first-class 
book, the book of great and outstanding 
merit. The other is the book which is 
pizen bad.” By the latter she meant the 
works of those popular and sugary novel- 
ists which in every generation have sold 
by tens of thousands, and in our day by 
hundreds of thousands. The chief prac- 
titioner of this school of literature in 
America used to have his own publishing 
house, devoted solely to marketing his 
stickily sentimental novels. The first edi- 
tion of each of them is something like 
two hundred thousand copies. 

The fact induces discouragement with 
the public taste. But see the other side 
of the picture. No such gigantic figures 
can be quoted for the sales of volumes of 
poetry, but there are three small books 
which in our time have had a great and 
well-deserved popularity. The bitterness, 
the cynicism, of the “Spoon River An- 


thology” did not prevent readers from 
discovering its poignancy, its rugged 
strength and beauty. The true poet’s 
hand that wrought “A Shropshire Lad” 
carried it to success despite its prevailing 
note of sadness. And during the past 
year the evident sincerity, the whimsical 
fun, of Mr. Milne’s ‘““‘When We Were 
Very Young” has made it a best-seller 
throughout twelve months. 


That Charteris Tale 


I IES are the camp followers of war. 
It matters not how great the 
cause, how terrible the conflict, 

how clear the issues, there are always to 
be found men and women who feel that 
they can serve God with the weapons of 
the devil. The lies of which we speak 
are not stratagems of war, ambushes, 
camouflaged guns, and concealed re- 
doubts—they are efforts to break down 
or bolster up morale by means of propa- 
ganda which in nine cases out of ten de- 
feats its immediate purpose. In the 
tenth case the defeat follows too, even 
though long postponed. 

Within a few weeks after the outbreak 
of the World War The Outlook said: 

“For weeks we have been hearing 
charges of inhuman cruelties committed 
by the German troops—from French and 
Belgian sources. The newspapers from 
Germany which reach us two weeks or 
more late are full of circumstantial ac- 
counts of atrocities practiced by the 
Belgians, and of French murder and rape 
in Alsace. . . . There has been much ex- 
aggeration—cold-blooded, intentional ex- 
aggeration on both sides.” 

Cold-blooded, intentional exaggera- 
tion of this kind has been recently dis- 
closed by a statement made by Briga- 
dier-General J. V. Charteris, Chief of 
Intelligence of the British Army during 
the war, at a gathering in the National 
Arts Club in New York City. In this 
speech General Charteris disclosed the 
fact that he had authorized the transfer 
of a caption from a picture showing a 
train taking dead horses to the rear to a 
picture showing a train taking dead Ger- 
mans to the rear for burial. The point 
of the transfer lay in the fact that the 
caption said that the bodies were to be 
made into fat and fertilizer. 

The story was given wide currency— 
possibly to the immediate increase in 
hostility to Germany. The ultimate 
effect of the story has been to strengthen 
the hands of those who still insist that 
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the war was merely a greedy scramble on 
both sides for power and domination. 
Any one who can lose sight of the real 
issue of the war because of a revelation 
such as General Charteris has made can- 
not be said to be capable of mental sta- 
bility. This fact, however, in no way 
lessens the responsibliity of those who 
put out this particular brand of canard. 

Propaganda of this type is not new. 
Even so distinguished a statesman as 
Benjamin Franklin published in France 
during our Revolution a fake copy of the 
Boston “Chronicle” which contained a 
letter describing what purported to be an 
invoice of eight packs of cured, dried, 
hooped, and painted scalps of rebels— 
men, women, and children—taken by 
Indians in the British employ. It was 
such lies as this which drew from Balzac 
the statement that Franklin ‘invented 
the lightning-rod, the hoax, and the re- 
public.” We do not recall that anything 
so vicious as Dr. Franklin’s document 
was issued from official American Sources 
during the past war, although some of 
the material put out by George Creel was 
certainly equally mendacious. 

Armistice Day might serve as an ex- 
cellent occasion for the governments of 
the world to resolve to abandon lies as 
part of the official equipment of diplo- 
macy and propaganda. A universal re- 
solve of this kind would leave no country 
at any particular disadvantage. If it 
cannot be done on moral grounds, it 
might be accomplished on the basis of 
the fact that lies don’t work. 


Not a Footless Tradition 


(y~ friends the French derived at 
least one satisfaction from Cail- 
laux’s mission in America. The mission 
took back to France a story of American 
manners which has provided the French 
with innumerable opportunities for wit 
and trenchant comment. The story to 
which we refer was that dealing with the 
position of Senator Smoot’s feet at the 
conclusion of the financial conference. 
It seems that the Senator at the break- 
up of the final meeting leaned back in 
his chair and put his feet on the table. 
The French may know, or they think 
they know, American manners, but it is 
possible that they are not as familiar 
with our political institutions as might be 
expected of so scholarly a race. Cer- 
tainly in jumping to the conclusion that 
the placing of feet upon a conference ta- 
ble was a sign of bad manners they have 
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shown a woeful lack of knowledge of an 
Anglo-American institution. 

We inherit the essentials of our politi- 
cal structure from England, and, al- 
though some of these essentials have 
been greatly modified by the sea change 
they have suffered, still students with the 
proper background are easily able to un- 
derstand the significance of much in 
American life which might otherwise 
escape them. 


Are the French really unaware that. 


the corner-stone of British liberty is the 
privilege which her Parliamentarians pos- 
sess of placing their feet upon the august 
table upon which rests the Speaker’s 
mace? Apparently in America the tra- 
dition has become modified, and our 
Senators consider themselves privileged 
to place their feet upon the table only at 
the conclusion of business. Despite 
French disapproval, we rejoice in the fact 
that Americans have not wholly lost 
their respect for tradition. 


Those “ College Boards ” 


By LAWRENCE F. ABBOTT 


Contributing Editor of The Outlook 


Y own unhappy experience, 

forty years ago or more, in 

“prep school” and college as a 
slave-driven student of the so-called 
classics is being revived in my memory 
by my contact with two young people-— 
a boy and a girl—who are in the midst 
of their preparation for their college 
board examinations. They are strug- 
gling to read Cesar’s “Gallic Wars,” or, 
to display my own meager classical 
knowledge, let me give the original title— 
“Commentarii De Bello Gallico.” When 
they escape this drudgery, they will be 
plunged into the worse one of reading 
Cicero’s Orations or his essays “De 
Senectute” and “De Amicitia.” 

Now I protest that I am not an enemy 
of classical education. The older I grow, 
‘he more I believe that every cultivated 
person, male or female, ought to know 
something of the Latin language and 
Latin literature. And, as I have said 
before in these pages, familiarity with 
the Greek alphabet will at least help 
those who are addicted to the solution of 
cross-word puzzles to solve their prob- 
lems; for I notice that the authors of 
these modern compilations are beginning 
to introduce beta and eta and rho and 
tau and omega into their vocabularies. 
My objection to the current classical 
teaching is that to try to interest a 
sixteen-year-old boy and girl in Latin lit- 
erature by making them read Cicero’s 
Orations or Czsar’s Commentaries _ is 
about as futile as it would be to hope to 
interest a French boy in American litera- 
ture by compelling him just as he is be- 
ginning to learn the rudiments of the 
English language to read the “Federal- 
ist” or Admiral Mahan’s “The Influence 
of Sea Power upon History.” 

I recollect that in my course of com- 
pulsory Greek at a New England college 


I read, or was supposed to read, the 
Odyssey. But, as we read it twenty or 
thirty lines at a time and as any literary 
inspirations were caily strangled in a 
swamp ef prosody, philology, and gram- 
mar, I had no conception of the human 
interest of the story until, two or three 
years after leaving college, I read Pro- 
fessor George Herbert Palmer’s beautiful 
translation. and found the Odyssey what 
the modern newspaper critics would call 
“a rattling good story of human inter- 
est.” 

I have never read Theocritus in 
Greek, and never shall read it, because 
about all the fruit of the mechanical and 
conventional teaching which I had in 
college is to recali it, like a certain senior 
in New York University in my uncle’s 
day, as “that language with the funny 
little crooked letters in it.” But some 
years ago the poems of the English 
humorist Charles S. Calverley fell into 
my hands. I enjoyed his parodies, and, 
perusing him a little further, I found that 
he was a classicist of the first rank, and 
so read some of his translations of 
Theocritus and found, to my astonish- 
ment, that Theocritus was not a mere 
twister of hieroglyphics but gave a mar- 
velous picture of the men and women 
and life of his time. ‘Though he lived 
in an artificial period,” says a competent 
critic, “there is in his work a simplicity, 
a fidelity, and a love of nature that has 
given him a universal fame. His dra- 
matic and mimetic power was great, so 
that his peasants, shepherds, reapers, and 
fishermen have a real existence and are 
not merely literary creations.” 

Now is there not some way of teach- 
ing Latin and Greek to young students 
that they shall get this impression of 
human interest from the originals which 
they come in contact with as well as from 
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the translations they are lucky enough 
to meet with in later life? No one can 
be a more ardent admirer than I am of 
the achievements of modern science, and 
yet I am inclined to think that the scien- 
tific spirit is the bane of literary teach- 
ing. 

Macaulay in his essay on Hallam 
says: 

To make the past present, to bring 
the distant near, to place us in the 
society of a great man or on the emi- 
nence which overlooks the field of a 
mighty battle, to invest with the real- 
ity of human flesh and blood beings 
which we are too much inclined to 
consider as personified qualities in an 
allegory, to call up our ancestors be- 
fore us with all their peculiarities of 
language, manners, and garb, to show 
us over their houses, to seat us at their 
tables, to rummage their old-fashioned 
wardrobes, to explain the uses of their 
ponderous furniture, these parts of the 
duty which properly belongs to the 
historian have been appropriated by 
the historical novelist. 


The duties, as Macaulay thus implies, 
which have een neglected by the scien- 
tific historian have also, it seems to me, 
been neglected by the scientific teachers 
of classical literature. Of what particu- 
lar value to the undergraduate of our 
schools and colleges is a knowledge oi the 
Greek optative or of Grimm’s Law? The 
brothers Grimm have done about as 
much harm to a spontaneous love of lit- 
erature as their compatriot Freud has 
done to the spontaneous love of man for 
woman. The technology of science is 
right and necessary for the research 
laboratory, but it ought to have a very 
subordinate place in creative art. I have 
always had sympathy with the under- 
graduate of Wesleyan who, in an exami 
nation on philology, was asked to give an 
example of Grimm’s Law of phonetic de- 
rivatives. ‘‘Well,” he answered, “Mid- 
dletown may be derived from Moses.” 
“How?” asked the astonished professor. 
“By dropping the ‘oses’ and adding the 
‘iddletown’!” was the somewhat flippant 
reply. But is it not really a good deal 
more important that the average under- 
graduate should know something about 
Moses and his profound influence upor 
the hygiene and morals of civilization, 
and about Middletown, its two institu- 
tions of learning and its interesting coio- 
nial history, than that he should be able 
to recite the complicated operations of 
Grimm’s Law? 

A few years ago I was asked to read a 
paper before a literary club of women in 
a large Southern city. I elected to speak 
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on the value of the faculty of imagina- 
tion in practical every-day life. My 
contention was that as the muscles of the 
body need food and exercise, so this fac- 
ulty of the mind needs cultivation and 
nourishment, and that the habitual read- 
ing of poetry is the best source of its 
fertilization and growth. I therefore en- 
titled my paper “Keats for the Kitchen.” 
I was told afterwards that one of the 
members on seeing the announcement on 
the programme innocently asked, “What 
are keats?” I admit that this punning 
blunder has some of the bur of the chest- 
nut clinging about it. But yesterday I 
was told the actual story of a graduate 
of Vassar who, on hearing an allusion to 
the parable of Dives and Lazarus re- 
marked, musingly, “What are dives?” A 
nephew of mine recently in Yale had a 
classmate who received some of his pre- 
paratory education in France and spoke 
and read French like a native and culti- 
vated Frenchman. He was flunked in 
his freshman or sophomore French ex- 
amination because he could not give the 
American-made rule for the subjunctive, 
although he used the subjunctive as 
naturally and correctly as a duckling 
swims. 


Such is the effect of the American 
“college board” system of education. It 
stifles any original and human interest in 
knowing ‘‘the best that has been said and 
thought in the world,” and its average 
product seems to be a set of young peo- 
ple who know how to answer a preor- 
dained series of standardized questions 
but not much more. The “college board” 
examinations are the anise and cum- 
min of modern American educational 
High Priests. 

If High Priest is resented as too 
strong an epithet to apply in this 
connection, let me add one more inci- 
dent. It is generally recognized by the 
head masters of our secondary schools 
that the chief object of a college educa- 
tion for American boys is to give them a 
certain sort of social standing. If a boy 
cannot pass the “college boards” in ordi- 
nary course, he is sent to a “cramming 
school” that makes a specialty of the 
kind of questions which college exam- 
iners like to ask. When the cramming 
school thrusts the boy into college by 
this system of “bucking the line,” he is 
kept there by special tutors who from 
long experience have come to understand 
the weak points of their adversaries—the 
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college authorities. ‘Buck the line” or. 
the gridiron and “buck the line” in the 
examination room might be said to be 
the slogan of the pedagogical ecclesiastics 
of the American college system. At a 
recent meeting of head masters and 
masters of secondary schools this condi- 
tion of things was recognized and de- 
plored. But when it was proposed to 
take up the question of reform with the 
various college authorities of the coun- 
try a violent protest arose. Any change 
would upset things terribly. It is much 
more comfortable and convenient to have 
a cut-and-dried system than it is to do 
original and creative work. 

When the forward pass was introduced 
into football, it was denounced by the 
conventionalists as a dangerous innova- 
tion that would destroy the whole sys- 
tem. It might be magnificent, but it was 
not in accordance with the traditions of 
the game. But the reformers persisted, 
and the forward pass has brought into 
the game the element of personal initia- 
tive and agility which has really saved it. 
What the American collegiate system 
needs to-day is the introduction of the 
forward pass in its educational scrim- 
mages. 


Some Notes on Locarno 
Correspondence by ELBERT FRANCIS BALDWIN 


reau at Locarno reminded me of 

our headquarters at the Genoa Con- 
ference three years and a half ago. Two 
floors in a fine ol palace were provided 
for us there. At Locarno we had one 
large lofty hall, with impressively fres- 
coed ceiling, also in a fine old palace. 
Telephone booths were lined on one side 
of the hall; every moment one heard the 
Italian equivalent for “Rome is ready, 
signore,” or the French for ‘Monsieur 
Chose, Paris is calling.” The floor was 
ablaze with rich Oriental rugs lent by 
obliging Locarnese families. Writing, 
typist, newspaper tables abounded; on 
the last-named I counted two hundred 
and four different papers; by a curious 
coincidence there were just two hundred 
and four journalists there. 

Most of them looked like men of abil- 
ity and experience. Everywhere one 
found a desire to report and interpret the 
Conference exactly and soberly. In 
helping to form public opinion the jour- 
nalists helped the framers of the acts of 
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Locarno. In this room were journalists 
from many lands. One of them, a vet- 
eran of large experience in Central Eu- 
rope, remarked: 

“You hear every one say, ‘We can- 
not be too thankful that, actually, Ger- 
many, in the person of Stresemann, the 
Foreign Minister, showed us last Feb- 
ruary this path to peace.’ Don’t you 
believe it. He was no father of the 
Rhine pact. His was not the first sug- 
gestion of it.” 

“Well, whose?” I queried, and was not 
surprised at the answer: 

“England, in the person of Lord 
d’Abernon, British Foreign Minister at 
Berlin.” 

Whatever be the paternity of the acts 
of Locarno, they might be appropriately 
concluded in the room I noted to the 
right on entering the Palace of Justice. 
The sessions of the Conference occurred 
in the aula upstairs. Over the door of 
the downstairs room I read: “Giudicatora 
di Pace.” It is where disputes are set- 
tled out of court. 


Sew primal task at Locarno seemed to 
be to manage German susceptibili- 
ties, personal and political. 

The Germans did not seem to want to 
be “mixers.” Apparently they really de- 
sired to emphasize detachment and dif- 
ferences. It may only have happened 
that way, but theirs was the only delega- 
tion where sudden illness compelled the 
postponement of a Conference plenary 
session, and theirs seemed the only one 
fearing sudden death. It must be heart- 
ily admitted nevertheless that, with the 
Rathenau assassination in mind, the 
Teutons had reason for fear, and the 
more as one read that some _ ultra- 
Nationalists warned any German signer 
of a non-Nationalist security pact that 
he might not return alive to Berlin. If 
so, however, why should have the Ger- 
man delegates complained about having 
to be constantly shadowed by detec- 
tives? Other political leaders also re- 
ceive threatening letters—it is part of 
the game—but say nothing. Other lead- 
ers have often to be accompanied by 
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The spokesmen of the major Powers are indicated by numbers as follows: 


Leaders at the Lucarno Conterence 


1—Foreign Minister Stresemann, of Germany; 2—Premier Mussolini, 


of Italy; 3—Austen Chamberlain, of Great Britain; 4—Aristide Briand, of France; 5—Emile Vandervelde, of Belgium 


detectives, but do not make a fuss about 
it. During the Lausanne Conference I 
saw Marquis Curzon always followed by 
a detective. His lordship even took the 
man with him to Geneva in going thither 
to see Sir Eric Drummond. Lord Cur- 
zon stepped into the League of Nations 
building and up to the Secretary-Gen- 
eral’s office on the second floor so quickly 
that the Leaguers were not aware of his 
presence until a journalist who knew the 
detective informed them. Now Lord 
Curzon was a decidedly self-conscious 
person. Only he was not exactly an ad- 
vertiser. 

Of course the German Nationalists 
stood right in the way of international 
understanding and good will. They de- 
clared, first, that they would not listen 
to any peace proposal; they wanted war. 
Then they cooled off a bit and allowed 
that if a German delegate did go to a 
peace conference, it must be strictly con- 
ditional, compelling the Allies both to 
efface the war-guilt clause from the Ver- 
sailles Treaty and immediately to evac- 
uate the Cologne area. Even as the Con- 
ference concluded that old fire-eater the 
Junker Berlin “Kreuz-Zeitung” asserted 
that under no circumstance would the 
German National-Volkspartei accept a 
treaty not complying with these two de- 
mands. 

As to the first, the Nationalist papers 
scorn “being bound by forced conceptions 
of war guilt.” To this a wag here re- 
joined: “Germany does not wish longer 
to be regarded as a convict on ticket-of- 
leave in decent society.” 


As to the second, the Germans know 
perfectly well that the Cologne area will 
be evacuated just as soon as they have 
carried out their disarmament promise. 

Nevertheless, under Nationalist pres- 
sure, a week before this Conference con- 
vened the Berlin Government made the 
grand-stand play of actually mentioning 
these two matters to the other Govern- 
ments, only to be instantly reminded 
that the Allies deprecated such proposals. 

What really counts is that this is the 
first time since the war that the Ger- 
mans have met the Allies on a genuine 
basis of equality. At Versailles there 
was no discussion as between equals. 
Spa was not much better. At Cannes, 
Genoa, London, however, the Germans 
were more and more treated as equals. 
Now at Locarno there was full equality— 
an outstanding feature of this Confer- 
ence. 


| Be the long-headed men they are, 
Chancellor Luther and Herr Strese- 
mann would not have journeyed to Lo- 
carno unless sure that the Conference 
would succeed. 

On the other hand, the greatest hope 
of all the conferees for success (and the 
second outstanding feature of the Con- 
ference) was that Dr. Stresemann and 
M. Briand had to compel it to succeed, 
if, for no other reason, because failure 
would probably not only have cost them 
their jobs as Foreign Ministers but also 
their positions as party leaders. 

In his attempts to this end M. Briand, 
doubtless wishing to atone for any short- 


comings at Cannes and Washington, was 
a clever scene-shifter. Witness, for ex- 
ample, his Ascona and lake affairs. To 
the modest Elvezia restaurant, in the 
delightful neighboring lake village of 
Ascona, he tempted Dr. Luther for an 
intimate talk, with only the German- 
gifted Berthelot as occasional translator. 
The three were quite alone save for the 
house cat. The padrona, ignorant‘as to 
the identity of her guests and looking at 
them from a distance, told us afterwards 
how the cat now perched on M. Briand’s 
shoulder and now snuggled into the 
Luther lap. It allowed its unpartisan fur 
to be stroked by both alike. 

The French Foreign Minister followed 
this by a party on the lake, a larger but 
still very select party. To it the English 
and German Foreign Ministers and the 
English, French, and German _ jurists 
were bidden. By privacy and indepen- 
dence you can do a lot in a short time. 
At Aristide Briand’s two little parties, 
not only was the Rhineland demilitariza- 
tion difficulty settled, but also Germany’s 
objection to entering the League of Na- 
tions was definitely put to one side. The 
urbane, smiling host, always ready with a 
joke, was at base no less determined 
upon a proper pact than were the able 
Luther and the austerer Chamberlain. 
But he had a peculiarly pleasant way of 
accomplishing his ends. 


r the opening session of the Confer- 

ence the delegates asked Austen 
Chamberlain to be their presiding officer. 
He declined. He foresaw that matters 
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might be more easily adjusted by the 
simple, familiar round-table method, 
without any formal direction. But Mr. 
Chamberlain could not keep himself 
from being justly regarded as a presiding 
genius, not only because he is Foreign 
Minister of the chief Power at the Con- 
ference, but also because he is a person of 
peculiar prudence and poise, and, in par- 
ticular, because of his understanding of 
and insistence on the necessity for Inter- 
national Union. 

His opening speech was in fluent 
French, and later he often spoke in that 
language. When recently he went to 
Rome, he surprised the Italians by talk- 
ing to them in their own tongue. His 
German was perfected during his student 
days at the University of Berlin. He 
was a favorite at the home of Dr. From- 
mel, the Court preacher, and took part 
in the Christmas festivities around the 


A Pennsylvania 


OW seldom does purchased fact 
H compare favorably with adver- 
tised fancy! We keep right on 
buying, of course, as hopefully as ever, 
but we know—even before the book, or 
the utensil, or the Florida real estate, is 
acquired—that we are quite apt to be 
disappointed. But we keep right on ex- 
perimenting just the same! 

Sixty-some thousands of us were quite 
ready to be disillusioned at Franklin 
Field. Despite which some paid as high 
as $20 a ticket! And when we beheld 
that dark and slimy field, soaked with 
rain and melted snow, we shook knowing 
heads and said: “Aha! This will be 
the finish of the ‘Flying Iceman of 
Illinois.’ ”” You know how it has been. 
For lo! these many months we have had 
dinned in our ears the doings of a fiery- 
haired super-football wonder who was 
making hard-working, hard-fighting, and 
thoroughly self-respecting mid-country 
elevens look perfectly ridiculous. We 
heard this a year ago. This summer we 
heard that he was delivering ice to house- 
wives in his home town. And this fall 
it began again. There was overmuch of 
it. Said we to ourselves: “Just wait till 
he runs up against a strong Eastern 
eleven and a slippery field!” Well, here 
was Pennsylvania that had humbled 
Brown, Yale, and Chicago, and one or 
two others. And here was a field for 
which the word slippery was inadequate 
by a large margin. 


Well, it was an amazing and a prepos- 


Christmas tree there, as did the present 
writer. 

Something of the old hearty German 
ring of those unsuspecting years before 
the war seemed to characterize his tone 
as he read to us the other day a page 
from Viscount Grey’s Memoirs (Volume 
I, Chapter XIV, page 273). This was 
regarding “open diplomacy.” With spe- 
cial reference to Locarno, the speaker 
commented as follows: 

If the term “open diplomacy” means 
that everything should be said aloud, 
if every difference of opinion revealing 
itself at the Conference table were 
immediately to find an echo in each 
country concerned, the result must be 
that, instead of thinking of those pres- 
ent at the Conference, the delegates 
would necessarily be thinking of the 
effect their words might produce on 
the public at home. Under such cir- 


cumstances, the discovery of a solution . 


As Advertised 


By C. K. TAYLOR 


terous performance. First, there came 
on the field the Illinois Band—an outra- 
geously big band that reached from goal 
post to goal post. It was a band that 
had whole clumps of bass horns scattered 
through it like flower-beds on a lawn. 
And that band could play! Then there 
was a drum-major. He simply put one’s 
eyes out. He strutted ahead like a com- 
bination of Polish hussar, Scotch High- 
lander, and a peacock—and good reason 
had he to strut! And in their midst 
came the grand and monstrous tribal 
tom-tom of all the tribes of the Illini—a 
whale of a drum that could have eaten 
all of Pennsylvania’s drums and still 
have room for Penn’s six-foot-eight 
drum-major. That drum got on one’s 
nerves. It obscured the landscape. 

And then—‘Red” Grange. In the 
early seconds Penn had kicked the ball 
to Illinois, and the first thing you know 
there was a shout “Here he comes!” 
Through the dissolving groups of agi- 
tated players came bobbing an orange 
helmet—here, there, back again, elusive, 
and unbelievably swift. A few leopard- 
like bounds from side to side—and his 
opponents slid away from him and he 
flew alone toward the goal line, leaving 
behind a mass of dazed figures wallow- 
ing— 

Thick as autumnal leaves that strow 
the brooks 
In Vallombrosa. 


Repeat that even three times, friends 
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would be impossible. Open diplomacy 
in that sense can never be practiced 
with success. 

There is another meaning, however, 
to the term “open diplomacy.” It is 
this. No binding decisions will be 
taken at this Conference without the 
assent of the British Parliament, nor 
any secret undertakings added to any 
public engagement. You must allow 
us to cook the meal in the kitchen. 
But as soon as it is ready it will be 
publicly served. , 

The speaker’s own subsequent acts in 
bringing together variously obstinate . 
points of view and reducing them to a 
common agreement has now brought so 
redoubtable a critic of England as is the 
Berliner “Tageblatt’s” correspondent to 
this conclusion: “There has not yet been 
a Conference where a delegate has played 
such an important part as has Mr. 
Chamberlain here.” 


graduate pays a tribute to the « Flying Iceman ”’ 


and sorrowing fellow-Pennsylvanians, 
and that is almost all there is to the 
story. The first two minutes of the game 
presaged the inevitable ending of it. 
There was no such other man in the 
football world, and certainly not among 
the Pennsylvanians, who fought grimly 
on in the face of certain defeat, seeing 
the end of their hopes as a championship 
eleven. 

Three times Grange made his touch- 
down, and contributed largely to the 
fourth. Penn, minus her great backs 
Kreuz and Fields, and with cripples on — 
her line, wallowed with her opponents in 
the black and sticky mud until it looked 
like a combat between dazed tribes of 
darkest Senegambians. 

How does Grange do it? Probably by 
a combination of talents—an instant co- 
ordination of quick mind and well- 
trained body, an incredibly rapid and 
accurate judgment, coupled with a 
treacherous swing of the hips and a 
varying pace and direction of the legs 
that put them just out of reach of 
tacklers. 

When all was over, Penn and her 
massed alumni arose and cheered “Red” 
Grange, and then, like a melancholy 
dirge, with sad drums and muffled horns, 
they sang their melancholy song. But 
nevertheless all of the sixty-two thou- 
sand. Penn men and all, went home with 
their faith in humanity renewed. For, to 
say the least, “Red” Grange was as ad- 
vertised! 
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How the Fruit Goes into the Modern Cannery—an Apron Conveyor in Operation 


The Coming of the Conveyor 


By CHARLES FITZHUGH TALMAN 


CONVEYOR, says the “Mate- 
rial Handling Cyclopedia,” is “a 


more or less self-contained de- 
vice for continuously transporting mate- 
rial in a horizontal or slightly inclined 
direction. If the inclination is steep, and 
the material is carried upward, the device 
is usually called an elevator; if down- 
ward, a lowerer. The operating force 
may be gravity or some form of mechani- 
cal power, as electrical, hydraulic, pneu- 
matic, or steam. The material to be 
transported may be in bulk in a more or 
less continuous stream, in bulk but di- 
vided temporarily for the purpose of 
conveying into small portions, each car- 
ried in a separate container, or in perma- 
nent individual units or packages of 
uniform size and weight.” This defini- 
tion suggests a wide diversity of forms 
and uses, and the conveyor is, in fact, 
one of the most versatile contrivances of 
modern times. A moving sidewalk is a 
conveyor. So is a pneumatic tube. A 
log flume is a conveyor. An escalator is 
an elevator conveyor. A merry-go-round 
is a conveyor, whether its freight ‘be 
Young America or a string of molds in a 
foundry. 
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The history of industrial conveyors is 
now entering a new stage. Not many 
years ago, in common with most other 
mechanical contrivances for handling 
goods and materials, they were generally 
regarded as experimental. They were, as 
a matter of fact, imperfectly developed, 
and their use led to many disappoint- 
ments. Then came the period when the 
use of conveyors for certain kinds of 
work—especially in the handling of bulk 
materials—became_ standard practice, 
but at the same time the ultimate range 
of their possibilities was hardly dreamed 
of, even by far-sighted engineers. In 
this stage conveyors formed a common 
but subordinate part of the equipment of 
a iarge proportion of industrial plants. 
In the third and present stage conveyors, 
in conjunction with such kindred devices 
as cranes, hoists, cableways, and power 
trucks, handle material at every step of 
its progress through a plant, from the 
time it enters in its raw state until it is 
loaded for shipment as a finished prod- 
uct. 

The “‘conveyorized” plant is not yet, 
however, so common as to have lost the 
air of novelty. It is a paradox that, 


while everybody has long recognized the 
importance of efficient transportation of 
goods from producer to consumer, little 
thought has been given until recently to 
improving methods of transporting goods 
in process of manufacture. Industry 
demands steam, electricity, and the 
internal-combustion motor in the one 
case, but has generally been content with 
man power in the other. The incongru- 
ous spectacle may still often be witnessed 
of marvelously ingenious automatic ma- 
chinery for making things used side by 
side with crude non-automatic methods 
of moving them. 

The “conveyor assembly line,” as used 
in automobile factories, became widely 
familiar some years ago. It is essentially 
a traveling work-bench on which an: au- 
tomobile is built up from a rear axle to a 
completed car, which runs off the line 
under its own power. Nowadays the 
“final assembly line” is fed by “sub- 
assembly lines,” and there are other 
elaborations of the process, which has 
spread far beyond the automobile indus- 
try. At the same time the principle of 
“production on the move” embodied in 
the conveyor assembly line has been 
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Elevator Conveyors 
in a Soup Cannery 


Canning, in all its 
phases and branches, 
is one of the most 
fully “conveyorized” 
of the industries. The 
most conspicuous and 
striking feature’ of 
the modern cannery 
ts the endless stream 
of tin cans flowing to 
and from the filling 
machines on elevator- 
conveyor belts. This 
mode of transport, 
es insuring the 
ipted opera- 
tion of the machines, 
saves space, promgtes 
is more 
cleanly than the 
trucking of the cans 
along the floor 


Photograph trom Campbell Soup Co. 


The Conveyor in the 
Dairy 
From the _ electric 
milking machine to 
the motor vehicle that 
delivers the bottled 
fluid at your door, 
everything is mechan- 
ical in the modern 
milk industry. Milk- 
cans are handled 
mainly by conveyors 
of the gravity-roller 
type. In the pasteur- 
izing department the 
bottles travel from 
the washery to the 
fillers, and thence to 
the refrigerator on 
apron conveyors con- 
sisting of metal slats 
borne on roller chains 
and forming an end- 
less belt. The _ soli- 
tary man in the pic- 
ture is keeping «a 
lookout for the oc- 
easional broken or 
imperfectly washed 
bottle 


Photograph from Standard Conveyor Co. 
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The Ford 
Assembly Line 


The process of build- 
ing an automobile on 
a moving conveyor is 
one of the most fa- 
mous of industrial op- 
erations. These trav- 
eling “‘work-benches,” 
running at such speed 
as to insure the max- 
imum output of each 
workman along the 
line of production, not 
only save time, labor, 
and floor space, but 
promote in a_ very 
appreciable degree the 
spirit of order in the 
factory. The general 
use of the assembly 
line in the automobile 
industry is far less 
striking than the gen- 
eral neglect of its 
obvious advantages 
that has prevailed in 
other industries until 
within the last few 
years 








Photograph from Ford Motor Co. 


found adapiable to many operations be- 
sides assembling machinery. Striking 
proofs of its possibilities are afforded in 
the vast and complex establishments 
where Henry Ford is producing so many 
things besides automobiles—including, 
above all, ideas. In Ford’s model foun- 
dry, for example, castings are poured in 
traveling molds, and in his plate-glass 
factory the glass is carried by conveyors 
straight through the successive processes 


of rolling, 
ishing. 

The conveyor, besides saving floor 
space and promoting order in a factory, 
is a labor-saver. This means more than 
that it saves labor costs to the manufac- 
turer. A good deal of concern has been 
expressed over the fact that conveyors, in 
some of their applications, are frankly 
pace-makers, and might conceivably set 
the pace that kills. In practice this has 


annealing, grinding, and pol- 


not happened. The flow of materials has 
not been speeded up to the detriment of 
the worker, and the evolution of convey- 
ing machinery has been along the lines of 
making the process more and more elas- 
tic. The proof of the pudding is in the 
eating. Wage-earners are not complain- 
ing about the introduction of machinery 
that almost completely eliminates painful 
stooping, lifting, hauling, and shoving 
from their day’s work. 





A Shuttle Conveyor 


Though the day of 
the conveyor has but 
recently dawned, a 
great many different 





types of conveying 
machinery have been 
developed, each being 
adapted to a particu- 
lar kind of work. 
Here is one of the 
less familiar types— 
the shuttle conveyor. 
It Is a belt conveyor, 
the frame of which is 
supported on wheels 
running on a_ track, 
so that it can be 
shifted lengthwise. 
The belt can be run 
in either direction. 
The material is_ re- 
ceived from a feeder 
at the middle of the 
length over which it 
Is to be distributed. 
The conveyor can be 
adjusted to deposit 
material at any de- 
sired point, or it can 
be made to run con- 
tinuously back and 
forth, reversing auto- 
matically 
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Photograph from Brown Hoisting Machinery Co. 
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Shall Advertising Be Given the Air? 


By O. E. DUNLAP, JR. 


An article by the radio editor of the New York «* Times ”’ which clearly defines a sig- 
nificant development of radio broadcasting. It is something for radio fans to watch 


commercialized, and the trend in 

that direction is one of the chief 
subjects under discussion at the fourth 
annual Radio Conference, which Secre- 
tary Hoover called to meet in Washing- 
ton during this week. 

Mr. Hoover told the delegates to last 
year’s conclave that the quickest way to 
kill broadcasting would be to use it for 
direct advertising, but to-day advertising 
motives are the incentive behind most of 
the attractive features on the air. Radio 
impresarios admit that the desire to 
place the names of firms and products 
before the public is responsible for bring- 
ing the world’s greatest artists and musi- 
cal organizations before the microphone. 

The advertiser pays for the facilities of 
the broadcasting station, and he must 
hire the artists to perform for him. The 
stations seldom pay the entertainers. 
There are also cases where stations do 
not charge for use of their transmitting 
equipment, but the advertiser provides 
the programmes. The former class of 
station is known as a toll broadcaster. 

There are hundreds of radio enter- 
tainers who are prompted to actuate the 
microphone because of personal pub- 
licity, or with the hope that they will 
attract attention and be hired to broad- 
cast under the auspices of an advertiser. 
Radio entertainers who give up an eve- 
ning or an afternoon for the novelty of 
having friends hear their voices over a 
wide area are now in the minority. 

In some cases an advertiser is satisfied 
and feels that his efforts have been re- 
warded if his name is mentioned a cer- 
tain number of times throughout the 
programme, but lately some of the an- 
nouncers have ventured further. They 
tell the name of the concern under whose 
auspices the concert is broadcast, and 
then they tell what wonderful values in 
price and quality can be obtained at such 
and such a shop. Then they reveal the 
location of the store and invite all broad- 
cast auditors to drop in and inspect the 
goods when in the neighborhood. 

But how do the advertisers reap a 
benefit? The incentive promoting some 
of the morning setting-up exercises and 
health talks are radiated with the hope 
that they will serve to prolong life, so 
that insurance companies will benefit by 
having more paid-up policies, before the 


B ROADCASTING is fast becoming 


policy-holders pass on to the undiscov- 
ered country. It is estimated that over 
100,000 take these early morning exer- 


cises, directed by radio, and it is reported’ 


that one instructor who gives the count 
to the microphone every morning receives 
$15,000 a year, so important is his work 
considered. 

Talks to housewives in many instances 
include recipes for preparing delicacies 
for the table, and of course each one re- 
quires that a certain brand of flour or 
foodstuffs be used in the cooking. 

Authors broadcast so that listeners will 
become acquainted with their names and 
books. This is the case in some broad- 
casts for children, and it is said to create 
a demand for the books. College profes- 
sors often go on the air with a series of 
educational broadcasts in order to stimu- 
late an interest in the subject on which 
they have written books, and the an- 
nouncer releases the news that a syllabus 
covering the professor’s series on the air 
has been prepared and can be obtained 
for a definite sum. 

Broadcasts by moving-picture theater 
orchestras and artists are primarily for 
attracting the public to the box-office. 
Dinner and dance music from hotels is 
generally radiated with the hope that it 
will attract the listeners to dine there, or 
when out-of-town listeners come to the 
city they will have the desire to stay at 
the hotel they have tuned-in so often on 
the radio, or they may wish to dance in 
the grill or night club whose orchestra 
has entertained in their home miles away. 

Bridge lessons are the latest innova- 
tion on the air, and the promoters un- 
doubtedly hope that this particular 
broadcast will stimul: “e greater numbers 
to play auction bridge, and thereby 
create a larger demand for playing cards. 

Travelogues are wafted into space 
from the aerial wires so that touring 
agencies will be better known and people 
will be encouraged to travel, enticed to 
do so by the beautiful descriptions of 
foreign lands, mingled with the native 
music and folk-songs. Several automo- 
bile concerns do likewise to encourage 
travel over the motor highways, but of 
course in a certain make of car. Munici- 
palities tell of their charms and the rea- 
sons why tourists should make those, par- 
ticular localities stopping-places on the 
itinerary. 


When advertising over the radio first 
appeared, there was some protest, but 
mosi of the ieaders agreed that the best 
solution would be public opinion. There 
has, been little protest on the part of the 
public, probably because the advertisers 
have improved the quality of the pro- 
grammes and the advertising has been 
tactfully shielded so that it does not 
dominate the entertainment value of the 
broadcasts. The listeners do not seem to 
object if an advertising trade name or 
the name of a manufacturer is grafted to 
an orchestra or a particular hour of 
broadcast entertainment. 

It may make an evening of revelation 
to listen in to some of the big broad- 
casters, almost any evening and jot 
down the number of events promoted for 
the benefit of advertising or publicity. 
The auditor will find that advertising 
lurks in the ether channels and that for 
some time radio programmes have im- 
printed certain names on the minds of 
listeners, who have unconsciously ac- 
cepted them because the incoming waves 
were sugar coated with advertising. 

Stop and think. Did you ever buy a 
radio battery because you knew its name 
better than all others, or a washing 
powder because you liked the twins you 
heard on the radio by that name? Did 
you ever buy a box of candy because you 
tuned in two boys who radiated happi- 
ness once a week through your loud- 
speaker? And if you listen you will hear 
quartettes, duos, orchestras, bands, and 
soloists on the air bearing the names of 
tooth-paste, fountain pens, pianos, musi- 
cal instruments, tires, radio sets, soap, 
furniture shops, dry-goods stores, auto- 
mobiles, theatrical productions, shoes, 
books, jewelry, clothing, typewriters, 
lunch-rooms, magazines, and newspapers. 

Various musical funds have been at- 
tempted as a means of supporting broad- 
casting, but ell have failed because the 
public did not respond and contribute. 
One of the biggest attempts sponsored by 
prominent bankers and business men fell 
flat and the money was returned to sub- 
scribers because the contributions were 
scarcely enough to pay one or two 
Metropolitan Opera stars to broadcast a 
single concert. 

Then the advertisers saw their oppor- 
tunity, and when the stations opened the 


door they walked in. Several managers 
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offered the facilities of their transmitting 
apparatus and hired solicitors to bring in 
business for their ethereal channel, so 
that their efforts in broadcasting would 
no longer be for the love of the thing but 
for money. The public wondered why 
any concern in no way allied with the 
radio industry should find an advantage 
in providing radio entertainment and in 
some cases pay as high as $3,000 to 
$5,000 for broadcasting an hour’s pro- 
gramme. Surely they were mad! But 
to-day there is so much advertising ma- 
terial passing through the ether, seeking 
loudspeakers from coast to coast, that 
the method in their madness- is clearly 
apparent. And it costs money to weave 


a name through space so that it will en- 
ter millions of homes. 

The following prices have been verified 
by the American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company: Station WEAF, New 
York, $500 an hour, $312.50 per half- 
hour, and $195.35 per quarter hour; 
Philadelphia, WFI or WOO, $200 an 
hour; Pittsburgh, WCAE, $200 an hour; 
Washington, WCAP, $150; Buffalo, 
WGR, $200; Boston, WEEI, $250; 
Providence, WJAR, $250; Cleveland, 
WEAR, $150; Cincinnati, WSAI, $200; 
Detroit, WWJ, $200; Davenport, WOC, 
$150; Worcester, WTAG, $150; Min- 
neapolis-St. Paul, WCCO, $250; and St. 
Louis, KSD, $250. 
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The gross charge per hour, using the 
thirteen-station American Telephone and 
Telegraph hook-up above mentioned, is 
$3,000 per hour. Talks are limited to 
ten minutes, and are assessed at half the 
hourly charge. Broadcasting music or 
entertainment for half an hour is one- 
half the hourly charge, plus 25 per cent. 
In addition to paying for the station’s 
facilities the advertiser must pay the 
artist, which in the case of some stars 
runs at least $1,000 for a single radio 
performance. As John McCormack said, 
“I’m a business man. I-never said that 
I would not sing over the radio. I will 
sing when they come to me with a busi- 
ness proposition.” 


The Air Service Serves 


By WILLIAM C. GREGG 


Mr. Gregg tells of some of the practical work accomplished by our 


aviators during the past few years. 


Here is an article on 


aviation outside the realm of propaganda and opinion 


HE knockers of our Air Service 
have had their say. Now let us 
put away our emotions and prej- 


udices and look at some of the facts. 
For five years the Geological Survey 


has been borrowing four or five airplanes 
a year from the Army and Navy to make 
photographic maps of the United States. 
Their photographs cover every square 
yard of the surface they fly over, and 


their total work for 1925 alone will equal 
an area about the size of Pennsylvania. 
To fly over and photograph every square 
yard of the State of Pennsylvania in one 
season is some job. Airplane map- 

















A section of Chicago, 


This photograph contains details which no hand-made map could include, the most prominent 


of which is the exact depiction of the filth and pollution in the Chicago River 
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A valuable record of farm boundaries, even fence posts show up in 


making commenced in 1920, and has 
been steadily increasing. 

I asked Colonel Glenn Smith, of the 
Geological Survey, how many deaths and 
accidents had occurred over the five- 
year period. His answer is amazing: 
“No deaths and no accidents.” (The 
Colonel rapped gently on the wooden 
table.) 

The Forest Service also uses airplane 
patrols to report forest fires. This work 
has been going on for the last few years. 
The flying has been done both by the 
Army and its own men, but all with 
Army planes. This year they are using 
nine machines in three different districts. 
So far one district reports 83 flights, 
averaging five hours each in duration. 
Mr. Kneipp, acting Forester, wrote me, 
October 20: “During the year’s op- 
erations (1925) not a single man was 
killed or even seriously injured. While 
there were several forced landings, there 
were no serious accidents to men or 
machines.” I understand the same is 
true of previous years. The Coast and 
Geodetic Survey has used Navy ma- 
chines since 1920 in making photo maps 
of harbors. One recent job was pho- 
tographing the delta of the Mississippi 
River where it spreads out like a great 
fan into the Gulf of Mexico. The 
Survey Bureau does not know of any 
serious accidents in previous years. It 
reports further on 1925, “The total 
time of the parties in the field aggregated 


approximately five months;” the flying 
“has been completed for this Bureau by 
either the Army Air Service or the Naval 
Air Service without casualties as far as 
this Bureau has any knowledge.” 

The Post Office Department has run 
an Air Mail Service since 1918. Here 
is the record: 





Year Ending Miles Men Seriously Planes 
July 1 Flown Killed Injured Crashed 
1918 16,009 0 0 0 
1919 166,843 3 1 13 
1920 653,764 9 2 33 
1921 ° 1,819,978 17 3 56 
1922 1,629,250 1 4 37 
1923 1,644,457 4 2 12 
1924 1,590,425 4 6 14 
1925 2,160,022 2 D 12 
Total 9,680,748 40 23 157 


The killed include 9 passengers and 2 
on the ground. 

The seriously injured include 16 on 
the ground. 

The average miles flown are three 
hundred and thirty thousand to one dead 
aviator. 

I don’t at all believe that flying is 
as safe as automobiling, but the above 
mileage to one death is equal to an air- 
plane going from New York to San 
Francisco one hundred times. 

This record of the fliers of the Post 


‘Office Department is one to be proud of. 


Last year was their best, with over two 
million miles flown and two deaths. If 
you examine this table carefully, vou will 
see that 1920 was their worst year con- 


the enlargements 


sidering miles flown. You will also see 
that in 1925 they have decreased their 
accidents while increasing the flying over 
the year 1924. Their main line is be- 
tween New York and San Francisco. 
They go over the same territory regu- 
larly. They gradually improve their 
practice and systematize their inspection 
and repairs. They eliminate as much as 
possible the experimental element. But 
woe to aviators who get drunk or care-: 
less, or even just overconfident! Theirs 
is a dangerous business. 

Every flier must have— 

A sure running motor in 

A never failing airplane, 

Reasonable weather, 

Natural or artificial light, 

A good landing-place, 

And be himself 100 per cent efficient— 
that is, if he follows the business and 
dies of old age. 

The Army and Navy are running two 
experimental aviation departments. We 
could of course stop that hazardous busi- 
ness, with its necessary loss of life. We 
could also close down the other activities 
of the Army and Navy. But the Ameri- 
can people know that experiments must 
be made in order that we may live in this 
uncertain world with a certain power of 
self-defense. 

I have great respect for constructive 
criticism, but little patience with the 
constant fault-finder, who becomes dis- 
gustingly intemperate when the delayed 





The Oil Industry at Elk Hill, California 


Note the desert, the oil wells, and the storage tanks, A fine army photograph at twelve thousand feet up 
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but inevitable accident happens. Colonel 
Mitchell seems to belong to this class. If 
he were made the high cockalorum of 
everything in aviation—Navy, Army, 
Post Office, Forestry, and Map Making 
—I suppose we would have a Mitchell 
millennium. He would, of course, handle 
equally well the hundreds of thousands 
of miles of flying that are now made 
without fatality. Do we think he could 
handle all the rest without fatality? Of 
course not. But, if he admits that acci- 
dents would happen in the best Mitchell 


regulated aviation families, what guar- 
anty have we against more accidents 
than we have at present? Nothing but 
his more or less plausible comments on 
past accidents. But isn’t that hindsight 
criticism? Does he think that his mere 
appointment to absolute control of 
United States aviation would reduce life 
insurance rates on his aviators? 

Aviation is very new. When it be- 
comes as old as politics, we shall be able 
better to measure promise and perform- 
ance. In the meantime, why not express 
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a little appreciation of the progress we 
have made and are making under the 
present administration and its various 
departments? Let us keep in mind that 
the airplane is becoming a machine, like 
an automobile, but to be handled as yet 
by experts only. Why may not each 
department of the Government buy its 
planes as it now buys its trucks and run 
them both? We may have a general 
production and repair department, but 
why “unified command” over airplanes 
any more than over automobiles? 


Lest We Forget 


By ELIZABETH WASHBURNE 


HE moon is nothing but a cinder 

—so they say—a dead thing 
dragging terrifically in the wake 

of the earth. To walk across those 


blanched and lifeless plains or upon the ° 


brittle crispness of its high places is a 
thought cold as death and not to be en- 
tertained. 

Walking about Verdun that night was 
like exploring the cinder-strewn expanses 
of the moon. All the bellows in the 
world could blow until they burst, and 
there would be nothing but the scatter- 
ing about of cold ashes. The heat and 
life had gone forever. To be a living 
thing venturing there was an effrontery. 
There was that in the atmosphere that 
pushed one back, with a not too gentle 
hand—something silent, somber, and re- 
sistant. One advanced with reluctance 
and hesitation. 

The silence was overwhelming. There 
were no lights in the town, and no moon. 
But against the bright blackness of the 
sky was a ragged silhouette of broken 
walls looming high, and through empty 
window sockets the stars were shining as 
from an immeasurable distance. The 
way was strewn with bricks and plaster 
and fallen masonry. Verdun drew her 
remaining rags about her, victorious but 
utterly spent, and brooding and morose. 

We groped with our feet along the 
cobblestones, as though following a trail. 
At the end of the long dark street, at 
an immense distance, broke a shaft of 
yellow light. There were people pass- 
ing, stumbling with us in the darkness 
and speaking in low tones. The sense of 
what had been was overpowering. We 
went whispering in the face of it, our 
spirits crushed as under a colossal 
weight. Skulking so, we came to the low 
doorway whence fell the light. It was a 
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dim place, after all—a cellar left intact 
under the wreck of a house. There was 
no welcome for us; a scant direction to 
follow the passage, which was brick and 
low and smoke-stained. This ended 
abruptly in a small room like a cage, 
without windows, so far as we could see. 


A DEATHLY silence met us. Around a 
bare table sat a perfectly motionless 
company. A candle in a shallow tin 
hung from the low ceiling. It threw 
long, crooked shadows. It was a menac- 
ing scene, and strangely dramatic. Three 
gaunt women in black veils sat side by 
side. Their faces were the color of tal- 
low, like the candle above them. Their 
eyes stared at us without seeing. In 
some way their three shadows shrouded 
in veils were cast on the. ceiling directly 
above them. A soldier and a very old 
man sat beyond. In the distance some- 
where, infinitely remote, sat other shad- 
ows. There was not a word—not a 
breath—not a movement. We sat pal- 
sied in the midst of this mute and 
striking. scene. Finally bread was 
served, and cheese, and yellow wine in 
a glass decanter was passed in silence 
down the long board. 

They: had come, these women, to find 
their dead. They lay there somewhere 
in the plain about Verdun. It seemed 
very near, with.only the wall between. 


WRIGHT 


After the long waiting, the barrier was 
down. The tension, the noise, the haste, 
the grime, and the blood had all faded 
away. In their place the silence had 
come, and the gloom and the paralyzing 
languor. One could at last pass this 
way. The gate to France was open— 
mutilated France—marred beyond rec- 
ognition, utterly benumbed. 

We crept away once more in silence 
down the long dark street. We passed 
over the drawbridge and beyond the 
walls of the town. There was not a soul 
to be seen. We spent the night in an 
empty railway carriage in the station. 
Verdun lies high, guarding the passes in 
the hills. The air grew chill and very 
thin, with the freshness of mountain air. 
An old lopsided moon rose late and 
shone into the windows of the car. The 
world outside lay bathed in a great 
luminousness. The familiar dipper 
mounted high in the sky, swinging over 
that silent but indomitable fortress, and 
over the great battlefield where lay the 
unmarked graves of thousands and hun- 
dreds of thousands of men. The cold 
silence was all-surrounding, a silence cut- 
ting like knives. They were sleeping 
about us and forever—those men. So 
near they were and so recent the sleep 
that it seemed almost that one could 
hear them breathe and stir. And from 
their immense distance the stars shone 
down upon them in silent and silver 
benediction. 

In the morning we saw the Gérman 
prisoners marching in squads about the 
town—amazingly blond, very young, 
with raw, bold faces. They were clad 
in old French uniforms dyed a bottle- 
green, and on their heads were the little 
Boche caps with faded red band. They 
looked sturdy and ruddy and well fed. 
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They stared with an unrestrained and 
curious insolence. It was their business 
to clean up the ruin they had wrought. 
They were piling fallen bricks in rows— 
thousands of bricks—and shoveling mor- 
tar and digging at the mountain heaps of 
destruction. 


> 


W: passed out of the town in a 
heavy lorry, and there gradually 
unfolded before us that colossal grave- 
yard or battlefield of Verdun. It 
stretched before us first as an empty 
plain, and then it became as a great sea 


of lava, cooled off suddenly and gray and 


irregular. The look of it was leprous arid 
unhealthy, full of extraordinary indenta- 
tions and sudden craters. At first were 
trees, but withered to the roots and 
standing at preposterous angles, the dry 
gray splinters of them making sharp 
silhouettes against the sky. Then there 
were no trees at all. 

Everything that was green had van- 
ished, and there lay before us great 
stretches like the alkaline deserts of the 
‘ar West. Rude crosses appeared in the 
ditches by the roadside, in the hollows 
and sudden upheavals. Burst bombs 
and sleek heavy shells still unspent were 
in the fields where they had fallen. 
Hand grenades, round and black, lay to- 
gether in the hollows like eggs in a nest. 

By degrees the setting of this colossal 
stage began to take shape. The amaz- 
ing camouflaging—the roads that were 
not roads, the infinite labor of screens 
and curtains fashioned of boughs and 
branches that hid the endless trail of life 
flowing from the fortress to the distant 
trenches. The cunning and the tireless 
effort—rocks that were men, and men 
that were rocks. Cannon that were 
spattered and splashed to lie like fallow 
deer hidden in a network of green, as 
shrinking creatures of the forest might 
lie with beating hearts, till suddenly with 
breath of flame to bark out death. They 
sprawled there in their death throes— 
wheels in air—their once smoking muz- 
zles buried in the earth. 

The screens of rushes that so long had 
sheltered the passage of the troops were 
torn and bleached by months of rain and 
sun. They swung back and forth on the 
long stretching wires as clothes on a line. 
It was like a colossal and diabolical 
workshop turning out toys for some atro- 
cious game. Here at last the secrets 
were laid bare—the make-believe, the 
trickery, the fiendish success. These 


things were an amazement and every 
moment in the front of one’s mind. This 
extraordinary race of beings bending of 
a sudden all their talent and ingenuity 
into the distorting and masquerading of 
nature into a game of death. A host of 


men who but now had moved across that 
leprous plain, who had traveled into re- 
gions and experiences totally strange and 
incomprehensible and apart. Behind 
was left their playground and _ their 
workshop, the tools laid down. It was 
as if something paralyzing, some great 
elemental force, had swept across that 
blistered field, had caught and crystal- 
lized a great game in full swing, had 
petrified its action. 


ig was an empty world for leagues 
about—not a bird’s note, not the 
whimper of a beast. It was incompre- 
hensible. One looked afar over the un- 
dulations of that vast plain—there was 
not a breath. And yet everywhere was 
the evidence of intense action, of energy 
and frenzied haste; all the marks of hu- 
man and recent habitation. Never was 
an empty desert so teeming with life— 
the passionate effort and the madness, 
the surging forward and the shouting, 
and the intolerable pushing back with 
the rage and the stumblings and desper- 
ate sobbing, the coughing sighs, and 
death. 

One’s ear-drums were splitting with 
the burstings and the tumult and the 
roar, and the sibilant whistling past of 
death. One walked unsteadily up and 
down the gray craters, what with the 
rocking and the roar. And always was 
the mirage hanging hazy as a cloud 
above the plain-—the extraordinary illu- 
sion of the presence of millions of men 
in the smoky blue fading off into the 
sky-line or slipping low upon the earth 
in khaki color—like mud. There were an 
uneasiness and a bewilderment—of not 
seeing, but feeling very distinctly, the 
soft upheaval and movement of the 
earth, of the consciousness of men under 
one’s feet terrifically digging with smoth- 
ered and imperceptible noises, deceptive 
and to be confounded with the mysteri- 
ous and underground stretchings of na- 
ture. 

It had been thus for all those years— 
an empty plain for leagues about, with 
far in the distance and hardly percepti- 
ble the shadow of Verdun when the sun 
shone down in the heat of the summer 
or when the snow fell white and silently 
all day long. There was always that 
motionless blank plain, lying in between 
the town and the belching horrors of the 
Forts of Vaux and Douaumont. 

There was nothing to be seen but 
the emptiness and the long wide plains 
stretching away to the horizon on ev- 
ery side—an extraordinary panorama. 
There was nothing at all for human 
eyes to detect—keen eyes with the vis- 
ion strengthened by glasses of amazing 
power. This fight was between invisible 
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foes. There was the element of some- 
thing uncanny—of something to make 
one’s flesh creep, to keep men’s nerves 
perpetually on edge. Because within 
that emptiness upon which one gazed, 
where there was no motion and where 
no life appeared, there were, as a matter 
of fact, millions of men engaged ter- 
rifically in the most intensive warfare, 
working unceasingly as a great scientific 
machine with its directing force miles 
away—over there in the shadow against 
the sky-line perhaps—minds and maps 
which through the medium of wires un- 
derground and flashings overground di- 
rected the slightest movement of this 
invisible host. It was a huge and ex- 
traordinary and uncomfortable thought, 
something above and beyond the con- 
ception of every-day standards and 
thought. And the minds that directed 
and the men who advanced, who slept 
like rats in the mud under the earth or 
crawled inch by inch upon their stom- 
achs in the dark of the night, to be torn 
by barbed wire or bayoneted or bombed 
by the enemy, were creatures one and all 
lifted above all ordinary standards, who 
endured beyond the endurance meted 
out to men and who gave their lives 
finally as men infinitely exalted and of 
a higher mind. 


5 les story of it all lay there that day, 
spread out upon that leprous plain, 
the wreckage of that awful game. The 
ugly craters full of muddy water and the 
drowned bodies of shells dipping nose-on 
into the mud. The torn shoes and 
ragged socks, the belts and bloody ‘band- 
ages, the buttons and the buckles, the 
faded rags of uniforms bleached by the 
snows and the rains—-a great smearing 
all over of human beings. And always 
the regiments and groups of little crosses, 
climbing the hills or buried in the hol- 
lows, and keeping march on either side 
the broad highways. 

Because it was a holiday the widows 
had come in their long black veils, tire- 
lessly scrutinizing the little crosses with 
their names and the numbers of the regi- 
ments, listening always with a great in- 
tensity for a whisper that should tell 
them—and sometimes finding him whom 
they sought. There were bare white 
coffins waiting along the roadside. By 
their weeping and drawing back and 
kneeling in the earth one knew they had 
found their men. 

These were things not to be looked at. 
And yet as we turned to go down the 
steep way they were the last things we 
saw. The Boche with his spade—and 
those kneeling black figures—and _in- 
numerable poppies with petals of fine red 
silk blowing delicately in the wind. 
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T both the great speedboat classics this year —the 

Gold Cup Race at Manhasset Bay and the 150- 

mile Sweepstakes on the Detroit River—Packard pow- 
ered craft won both first and second places. 


More!—they set new world records in both races. | 


Packard Chriscraft II won the Sweepstakes before the 
greatest crowd ever gathered to watch a sporting event 
in the history of the world. Nearly a quarter of a million 
people saw Packard supremacy proven again. 

The dependability of Packard motors—on land, in the 
air and on the water—is continually demonstrated. 


When a tornado destroyed the Shenandoah, her log 
showed that she went down with her Packard motors, 
like her heroic crew, fighting faithfully to the last. 
“The engines worked perfectly’’ reported Commander 
John Rodgers, when he and his brave crew were rescued 
off the Hawaiian Islands after the Packard motors in 
the PN-9 No. 1 had stopped only for lack of fuel. 
“The car came through with a perfect score,” wrote 
Lieutenant Wade after driving his Packard Eight from 
Los Angeles to New York—3965 miles—without either 
car or motor once coming to a stop. 

Packard’s twenty-five years of varied experience is avail- 
able to all in the Packard Six and the Packard Eight. 
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Wild Brother Reconnoiters 


By ARCHIBALD RUTLEDGE 


HIS particular patch of sweet- 
bays and myrtles was not more 
than a half-acre in extent; the 


bushes in it were rather low; and it lay 
in the open flat pinewoods, at some dis- 


tance from any heavy thicket. Such a 
bit of cover usually looks tempting to a 
buck. Especially toward the close of the 
hunting season, when he is wariest, he 
does not care about lying in a densely 
thick place. He may be well concealed 
in such cover, but from it he cannot con- 
veniently reconnoiter; and the business 
of reconnoitering is the white-tail’s life 
insurance. 

I must have walked, I am sure, within 
ten feet of this buck, lying couched un- 
der a fragrant canopy of sweet-bay. I 
did not see him. He, of course, had seen 
me from afar; and he did not jump 
when I was nearest him because, all 
things considered, he concluded that it 
was wiser for him to skulk. But when I 
had passed him some thirty yards he 
nearly scared me to death by tearing 
open the bays in a wild rush for liberty. 
The only difference between a buck do- 
ing that kind of thing and a torpedo in 
full flight is that one has a white tail 
and the other has a white head. I 
brought this buck down. He fell just 
on the edge of the patch of bays, not 
more than about twenty-five yards from 
where I had jumped him. 

Two hunting comrades with me, see- 
ing the whole performance, came crash- 
ing through the little thicket, shouting, 
calling to each other and to me, and 
otherwise making much racket. We 
gathered about the fallen stag, admiring 
him, for he was a big one, and in his 
prime. As a chilly rain was falling, we 
made up a little fire of pine knots. Then, 
with considerable talking and much 
struggle, we managed to hang up the 
buck. We then decided to resume our 
hunt. We had not taken five steps back 
toward the tiny thicket before I heard 
the bays part quietly, and I caught a 
glimpse of a second bucl. sneaking out of 
the cover! He was larger than the first. 
Instead of leaping over the bushes, as 
his fellow had done, he was stealing out, 
half crouched, under them. The old 
reconnoiterer had outmaneuvered us. 

Despite the break made by his com- 
rade buck with whom he had been lying, 
despite the sound of the gun, the shouts 
of the hunters, the breaking of the men 
through the brush quite near him, our 
talking the whole business over by a fire 
within easy gunshot of where he lay, this 
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ancient tactician of the wilds had de- 
cided that, all things considered, it might 
be wiser for him to stay where he was. 
However, when we moved back his way 
he stole out ahead of us. And his strat- 
egy saved him. 

This little incident illustrates a prin- 
ciple followed by the wildest of our ani- 
mals, and to some degree by all living 
creatures. They make constant use of 
the fine art of reconnoitering. And, if 
I may judge by the observations of 
many years, deer do a lot of their recon- 
noitering while they are lying down. 
Only a few weeks ago I noticed this 
thing happen. 

I was on a deer stand in compara- 
tively open woods, the wind blowing 
from the drive to me; and I had tiptoed 
to this stand with especial care, so as not 
to let my presence be known by any 
deer that might be lying on the fringes 
of the drive. While waiting I heard a 
Negro cutting wood behind me in the 
pine forest, perhaps three hundred yards 
away. In due time the drivers came 
toward me, and when two hundred yards 
directly in front of me they started a 
stag that looked as big as a respectable 
ox. He had huge horns—a_twelve- 
pointer, I judged—and he was headed 
straight for me. I was so well hidden 
that he could not possibly have seen or 
winded me. Yet he took only about 
three or four leaps in my direction. 
Then he halted; a moment later he 
dashed back through the drivers and 
made a clean getaway. Later, as I 
thought over this escape of the crafty 
buck, I made up my mind that he had 
long been listening to the sound of the 
woodsman’s ax beyond me, and even 
before being startled had done enough 
mental reconnoitering to decide that 
when he left his bed he wouldn’t head 
toward the place where the chopper was 
working. It is often on so slight an in- 
cident as this that the life of a wild 
creature depends; and he makes it his 
business to pause, to consider, to weigh 
chances, to look the landscape over. To 
a wild thing “Look before you leap” 
isn’t a gentle piece of advice; it’s a stern 
law. Indeed, it may with truth be said 
that most wild creatures reconnoiter 
their way through this world. 


T is sport to watch a fox expend the 

riches of his craftiness upon the mat- 
ter of pauses. Scores of times I have 
watched foxes in the wilds, either when 
they were just normally moving about or 


when they were being pursued. A fox 
acts as if one enemy were just behind 
him and another right in front of him, 
and several on each side. If he comes to 
a slight obstruction, such as a fallen log, 
he will set his fore feet upon it, pause, 
and, enjoying the advantage of a slight 
elevation, will scrutinize the surrounding 
woods. A wild thing generally pauses at 
an obstacle, at a road, at a pathway, at 
a turn. Both a deer and a fox will usu- 
ally pause at a fence, less to get a stance 
for jumping than just to look about. 
Angels are by no means (though I claim 
a rather desultory acquaintance with 
them) the only ones to fear to tread 
where fools rush in. 

While a fox is half afraid of crossing 
a road, he loves to travel one, the reason 
being, of course, the promised security 
of the open stretch before him, not to 
mention the mattér of easier going. A 
fox is exceedingly partial to a path also, 
and the fact that he shares its use with 
human beings appears not to disturb 
him in the least. 


|} ae have a small maneuver all their 
own upon coming to a road; this 
same performance I have seen, not once, 
but many times. It must be considered 
by them a kind of a fool’s mate for a 
hunter, a standard trick move. To make 
the business concrete, I may say that 
early one morning I was in an old road 
bordered by dense thickets of young 
yellow pines. A hunting comrade was a 
half-mile off to my left. I was loitering 
a little at this spot, for I knew it to be a 
favorite place for deer to cross. Sud- 
denly I heard the unmistakable sound of 
deer running. My friend must have 
started them. Concealing myself quick- 
ly, I waited. The pines were dewy. A 
warm, damp breeze was stirring. I knew 
my scent would carry far. On came the 
deer. Within twenty yards of the road 
they stopped. I could manage to see 
their legs and breasts, but not their 
heads, and I was in quest of horns. 
Mine was strictly a stag party. For two 
full minutes they thus stood. Then they 
separated—parted company to cross the 
road—‘‘split for the road,” as some old 
hunters say. Almost at whirlwind speed 
they crossed the road, and almost a hun- 
dred yards apart. I got one of them; at 
least I shot him as he leaped the road, 
and followed his track, to find him three 
hundred yards farther on. But before I 
found him I discovered that the two 
bucks had come together again. And 
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our observation of the performance of Capitol Boilers 
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Turing the month of December, 1924, we 
experienced in St. Louis, one of the coldest sonths in many 
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The Majestic Homes Corporation, being per= 
haps the largest buiider of fine homes in the middle West, feele 
that it cannot afford to tuke envy chances with any other but the 
best of ecuinpment in every line, and in using Capitol Boilers end 
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adopted Capitol Boilers and United States aii seth * wok presi Git. 


Radiators as standard equipment. 


We feel that no finer tribute has ever been 
paid to a manufacturer of heating plants. 
And, best of all, we know that every indi- 
vidual Capitol installation will continue to 
deserve the confidence that has been re- 
posed in it. : 











We shall be glad to send you an illustrated 
booklet which fully explains the modern 


idea in house heating. 
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June Days 
in Winter-Months/ 


a many exciting things to 
do in the dry, sunny, win- 
ter days! You can go fishing 
—plan a hike to mountains— 
golf—browse around prehis- 
toric remains —or drive to 
nearby scenic resorts. You 
will forget zero weather ever 
existed because blue skies and 
sunshine are practically con- 
tinuous. No need to wrap 
up here! Flowers bloom in 
Phoenix while snow covers 
the East. 
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From Phoenix visit Roose- 
velt Dam, (over famous Ap- 
acheTrail Highway) National 
Sahuara Park, flower-carpeted 
Arizona Desert—even as far 
as the Grand Canyon of the 
Colorado. Phoenix offers 
countless glorious open-air 
pastimes, on horse, foot, or by auto. 
See the wonderful Salt River Valley, 
reclaimed by irrigation, now a world 
beater in agricultural production. 
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Come to Phoenix direct, or en route 
to Coast. Excellent hotels, stop-overs 
on Southern Pacific and Santa Fe rail- 
ways and a personal welcome by the 
Club on your arrival. 


Send for free book——a concise, 
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of visitors, Mail the coupon today. 
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that is what they generally do after 
parting company to cross a road. One 
may say to the other, “Do as you please, 
old man, but I’m going this way.” Yet 
they have a date to meet a few hundred 
yards across the road. A doe and a 
buck will sometimes have this kind of an 
arrangement, but two old stags generally 
act better thus in concert. Repeatedly 
I have seen the same maneuver executed, 
always with the utmost felicity of pre- 
cision. It is not the “magic hand of 
chance” that directs such stratagems. It 
is high intelligence, trained to act swiftly 
and deftly in moments of peril. 


i appears to me that if any D. S. O. 

decorations are to be given for recon- 
noitering, the wild turkey will get his. 
His whole existence is one long recon- 
noiter, just a continuous scouting party. 
Outrageous fortune has dowered him 
richly; his size, his splendor, and the 
ravishing flavor of his flesh have made 
man covet him with a mighty longing. 
He therefore, though he carries no big 
stick, walks very softly. The chances 
that he will see you before you will see 
him are about 1,000 to 1. And his 
hearing is probably keener than his 
sight. 

I remember being in the wild woods 
one day near the head of a big lake. As 
there was much pine-mast about, and 
scarlet swamp-brier berries, and the 
sweet seeds of the lotus on the shores of 
the lagoon, and as the place held much 
virgin timber, I was on the lookout for 
turkeys; it goes without saying that the 
turkeys were on the lookout for me and 
for the likes of me. A flock came within 
a hundred yards without my suspecting 
their presence. Then I saw a snakelike 
head lift itself out of a patch of gall- 
berries. The head and neck were as stiff 
as a rod; they glittered in the sunlight. 
Those marvelous eyes had detected a 
slight movement that I had made. The 
gleaming head was withdrawn beneath 
the bushes; a few moments later it re- 
appeared nearer the edge of the copse. 
He was periscoping me. Of course, I 
tried to pretend that I wasn’t there at 
all. But the eyes of a wild turkey are 
subject to few optical illusions. One 
long, glittering gaze the old bird gave 
me, then he dodged under cover, and 
when next I saw him he was leading the 
whole flock at a handsome trot directly 
away from me across the open woods. I 
saw those birds no more. 

On another occasion, early one warm 
November day, I was on the side of a 
big wooded gully in the mountains of 
southern Pennsylvania. It was good 
turkey country. The original timber 
had been cut away some thirty-five years 
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before, and .the second growth had at- 
tained fine size. Many of the ancient 
trees that the lumberman had rejected 
offered ideal sites for turkeys to roost. 
Wild grapes were plentiful that year; 
there were some chestnuts; and the bot- 
toms of all the gullies had growths of 
greenbrier, teaberries, and the like, bear- 
ing food in which turkeys delight. I was 
lying on the ground in the sunshine, 
basking in the warmth of it and marvel- 
ing at the lingering beauty of the tat- 
tered woodland. The world was so still 
that I could hear the fall of a damp leaf 
on the far side of the gully. Stalking 
game is not always strenuous work; 
there’s the kind of stalking here de- 
scribed: to loaf at ease and “invite your 
soul,” and at the same time to feel that 
very likely you are doing the very best 
thing to afford you a chance at a bearded 
gobbler. The real way to stalk a wild 
turkey is to let him stalk you. 

After a half-hour or so I heard a step 
just over the brow of the ridge beyond 
the gully. It might be a man I knew, 
it might be a gray squirrel (yet the 
squirrel can soon be distinguished by the 
jumps he makes in the leaves), it might 
be a ruffed grouse, or it might be the 
visitor I was prepared to welcome. In 
a few moments more I saw the sun sud- 
denly catch a shimmering object on the 
crest of the ridge. It was a wild turkey. 
He was coming over the top, headed 
straight for me. In the full sunlight, on 
a hillside comparatively bare, he would 
make his approach. It was an unusual 
opportunity to discover just how a wild 
turkey when alone behaves when he is 
without special apprehension. 

The great bird’s extraordinary de- 
liberateness was incredible. He ap- 
peared as much at his ease as a wild 
turkey is capable of becoming. I noticed 
that his feathers were all fluffed out and 
his wings and tail were much relaxed. 
He came down the slope at an angle, so 
that he had visibly to foreshorten the leg 
that was up-hill. The down-hill leg was 
lifted and placed down with considerable 
gingerly care, as if he did not want to 
dislodge anything. Once or twice I saw 
him try one footing, withdraw his leg, 
and then set his Number 10 on a firmer 
place. All this was so much like the 
behavior of a somewhat timid human 
walker on a slope that it was very ap- 
pealing and interesting. At the same 
time I had a large silver watch in my 
pocket that emitted a most stentorious 
tick. I timed the turkey’s walking by 
the ticks of the watch. The slope was 
approximately seventy yards long, and, 
since he negotiated it at an angle, he 
covered probably eighty-five yards. As 
nearly as I could tell, it took him seven 
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minutes. At that rate, he would take 
seven hours to go a mile. But it is not 
always that a turkey puts on four-wheel 
brakes. I think he can do a mile in 
three minutes, running, and in little more 
than a minute when flying. 

I remember on one occasion breaking 
the tip of a turkey’s wing as he came 
flying out to me when I was on a deer 
crossing. Once on the ground, he began 
promptly to lower Man o’ War’s colors. 
I laid down my gun and gave chase. 
The Bible quaintly tells us that our 
Creator takes no delight in the legs of a 
man; mine certainly seemed futile on 
this occasion. I determined to try a 
ruse. I stopped. So did the fugitive, 
and skulked under a vine-draped log. 
Advancing stealthily, I saw myself trans- 
fixed by two sparkling black eyes. In 
another moment the bird was again 
rocking off like a race-horse through the 
forest. At last, while jumping a log, the 
wounded wing became twisted, and, thus 
handicapped, the great bird slowed 
down. I caught it, but I didn’t feel very 
gallant. The race in that instance was 
not to the genuinely swift. 


I HAVE mentioned roads and logs as 
barriers of a certain intangible but 
warning kind that wild creatures do not 
like to cross without due reconnoitering. 
For wild fowl and such creatures as alli- 
gators bends in creeks and other water- 
courses are always possible places of 
surprise danger; they therefore must be 
maneuvered with deft skill. I remember 
one day watching an old mallard drake, 
evidently a bit overanxious, approach a 
marshy point in a river. 

I was in a blind, and he had no no- 
tion that I was near. He was all alone, 
and apparently was tired of solitude. He 
swam quite briskly up to the marsh edge, 
but as he got to the lee of the tiny 
peninsula he became dubious. He didn’t 
know what might be behind that whis- 
pering fringe of marsh. With infinite 
caution he swam along the edge of the 
point, slowing his pace as he came to 
the nose of it, when he seemed to drift 
idly. I could see that he was peeping 
through the thinning fringe of the marsh. 
He was reconnoitering; and he was 
executing the business with a thrilling 
precision that I had to admire. 

On another occasion, going down a 
straight stretch of the river, drifting 
rather idly in a canoe, I saw a pair of 
black ducks swim into the tide-flooded 
marsh and then back into the river at 
least twenty times, their purpose mani- 
festly being to make sure that I was not 
getting too close to them. They would 
paddle into the sunny warm marsh, pick 
up, no doubt, a little feed, and then 
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THIS CHRISTMAS let McCutcheon’s pure Linen Handker- 

chiefs carry your holiday greetings. Careful attention is always 

given to mail orders and every Handkerchief is packed in a 

dainty box which bears a tiny 

Spinning Wheel, the famous 

ae symbol of “The Treasure House 
of Linens.” 


O12 —Children’s solid color 
handkerchiefs decorated with 
quaint designs. 3 in a box. 

85c a box 


O11- SheerLinen withcorded 
border and hand embroidered 
dots. Hemstitched. 50c each 


O8—Fine Linen trimmed with 
hemstitching and an Ar- 
menian edge. 50c each 


O9 — Men’s Handkerchiefs of 
pure Linen with corded border 
and hemstitched hem. 75c each 


O10—Initial Linen Handker- 
chiefs for men with narrow 
hemstitched hem. 50c each 
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talking with the manager, who had in- 
vited me down for some shooting. The 
weather was warm; the ducks were shy, 
quail were scarce, the deer had retired 
into the deep swamp. Conditions of this 
sort had prevailed for a week, he told 
me, but he thought that he and I might 
manage to stir out something. Meanwhile 
about ten club members, most of them 
near-by sportsmen, were lolling on the 
club porch. 

“I’m going to put just one restriction 
on your shooting,” the manager told me 
with a smile. “Down in the rice field 
yonder there’s one old Wilson snipe. For 
heaven’s sake, don’t kill him. He’s fur- 
nished shooting for this whole crowd of 
men for the past week, and I think he’s 
good for another.” 


B" it is not to be supposed that only 
the lordlier creatures of the wild 
practice skillful reconnoitering. A rattle- 
snake, I think, is as careful a mover as 
either a deer or a turkey; indeed, lacking 
the major resource of speedy flight, he 
invariably exercises what may at first 
sight seem like prodigious care. An 
anecdote will illustrate what I mean. 

As I sat one day on some old slabs of 
pine near the site of an abandoned saw- 
mill, my attention was attracted to a 
curious whispering sound in a bushy 
watercourse close by. The woods were 








come swimming out to give me the once- 
over; while doing so they would breast 
the current and stare at me with a look 
that was nothing if it was not appraising. 
Satisfied with my harmlessness, they 
would again vanish into the marsh, only 
to reappear a few yards farther down. 
As long as I maintained a distance of 
about a hundred and twenty yards from 
them they were content, but when I saw 
fit to shorten it to a hundred they bade 
me farewell. A duck knows a good deal 
about gun ranges and the like. 


Or another day I was following a very 
different kind of game, the same 
being a twelve-foot bull alligator. While 
paddling up the dark and narrow chan- 
nel of a long lagoon, I had surprised him 
sleeping on a floating island. Slithering 
off, he decided to swim the channel ahead 
of me. I paddled manfully after him, 
barely able to hold my own. After a 
quarter of a mile of this, he came to a 
sharp bend. Some sort of curious danger 
he knew was after him, and the trick of 
it all might be right here at this turn. 
He slowed his pace; he stopped; silently 
he went down, leaving on the lagoon’s 
ebony waters his shape perfectly outlined 
in ivory-white tiny bubbles. 
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The alligator, like many another 
marauder, does most of his reconnoiter- 
ing for a sinister purpose. Because he 
is amphibious, he is a double menace. It 
is nothing for him, after a brief bit of 
cold-eyed periscoping, to approach a hog 
rooting on a reedy margin. Not even a 
razorback schooled in the bitter lessons 
of experience appears capable of detect- 
ing submarine attacks. Some wild crea- 
tures reconnoiter that they may live; 
others, that they may kill their prey. 

Of deft reconnoiterers, I believe that 
the Wilson snipe should hold an honored 
place, for much of his strategy is, like 
that of the ruffed grouse, executed on the 
wing. It is not by mere chance that he 
zigzags hurtlingly away from the hunter. 
He knows what he is about. His main 
purpose seems to be to dodge; but it 
may be that he acquires by his peculiar 
darting flight a more sudden momen- 
tum, just as a skater does by executing 
somewhat the same kind of maneuver. 
Practically all birds when shot at and 
missed will execute strategy, but only a 
few of the wiser ones will dodge before 
the gun is fired. That the snipe’s man- 
ner of escape is effective may be illus- 
trated. 

One day at a big hunting club I was 


still; the world seemed taking a siesta. 
The penetrant, insistent sound contin- 
ued. It had something rasping and scaly 
about it. Of course it was a snake. 
The rattler—for such it was—insin- 
uated himself with the utmost care 
through the thicket; but he was coming 
out on the little slope on which I was 
sitting. I saw him before he left the 
copse, his color striking me as rather 
gaudy. He was in the yellow phase, 
having just shed his old skin. For slow- 
ness of progress this rattler would make 
a turtle look cheap. Sometimes a turtle 
can paddle along at a pretty sprightly 
gait. But this old rattler had about his 
approach something infinitely crafty; he 
had the calculated deliberation of an- 
cient guile. This regal serpent’s course, 
as all accurate observers know, is 
straight; he can be identified by the 
track he leaves. His ribs are movable 
and prehensile, and under his heavy hide 
the rondure of their bending gives the 
proper purchase for propulsion. I think, 
indeed, that the exceptional nature of a 
rattler’s way of locomotion prevents his 
going fast; he simply cannot flash away 
in a wild wriggle, as can the blacksnake. 
His engine is a one-cylinder; hence he 
has to watch the road with particular 
care. 
This particular snake came, after 
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many hesitations, clear of the gall-ber- 
ries and huckleberries under the shade of 
which he had been sequestered. He ad- 
vanced toward an old sodden pine log 
that barred his pathway. Reaching this, 
he stopped. He lay so very still that I 
had begun to think that he was drows- 
ing or that something had alarmed him; 
but then, a fraction of an inch at a time, 
his broad malignant head sidled over the 
log. It was not lifted clear of the log, 
but was thrust forward, clinging to the 
mossy bark. His head on the log, he 
lay still again, his gaze glittering. Ros- 
setti described that kind of look when 
he wrote, “Sleepless, with cold, com- 
memorative eyes.” For a minute or two 
he relapsed thus on the log, reconnoiter- 
ing; then he came forward slowly, his 
huge bulk rasping over the fallen tree. 
From the copse to the log was perhaps 
ten feet. To come from the copse to my 
side of the log that rattler did not take 
less than fifteen minutes. At such a 
rate, a rattler would take some five and 
a half days to goa mile. He is as expert 
in making sloth records as Nurmi is in 
making records of speed. However, rat- 
tlers do much traveling at night, and I 
believe that in the darkness they travel 
faster than when in the broad glare of 
day they are exposed to the deadly at- 
tacks of many enemies. I believe the 
rattlesnake travels fastest in water. He 
is really an expert swimmer, and his 
speed in that element is altogether re- 
spectable. 


| Keegy I was afforded a good exam- 

ple of the reconnoitering tactics of 
wild game. When the snow was very 
deep, I fed a covey of fourteen quail in a 
pine thicket by my house. I had the snow 
shoveled away from beneath a bushy 
pine and a shelter built on the north and 
west. Feed was scattered on the pine- 
straw exposed when the snow was re- 
moved. The birds soon found this ref- 
uge, with its banquet spread. I watched 
them at close range coming across the 
snow toward the shelter. From beneath 
the low-sweeping dense branches of pine 
they would step warily, turning their 
heads to cast looks upward for a hawk. 
From pine to pine they would’ scurry 
over the snow, often chittering in excited 
timidity. Even when feeding they were 
constantly alert—almost glitteringly rest- 
less, beautiful, imminent. A quail a 
season old knows that a wild creature 
has no inalienable rights. At least, if he 
would for a moment enjoy life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness, his exist- 
ence must be a continual vigil. He must 
watch while he is still, and before he 
moves he must do some able reconnoiter- 
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“TI have noticed,” drily remarked an Illinois 
farmer-banker, “that no matter where I may 
be, it always gets dark at night. So long as 
this is true, people will continue to use and to 
demand electricity for lighting purposes.” 

Here, pithily put, is one reason for the 
growth, year in and year out, through good 
times and bad, of the electric light and power 
industry. Electric service is an indispensable 
service; it ranks as a necessity. 

People may put up their automobiles and 
resign from country clubs; they may put off 
buying furniture or building houses; they may 
delay business projects. When night falls, how- 
ever, they’re not going to sit huddled in the 
darkness. 

So long as life as we know it continues—so 
long as day is succeeded by night—so long as 
present sources of energy predominate—the 
business of the electric light and power com- 
panies should continue and expand. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
EAST PITTSBURGH, PA. 








“Tt always gets dark at night” 
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Westinghouse 


Westinghouse serves many essential industries be- 
sides the electric light and power companies. The 
mines, the factories, the steam railroads, the ships, 
the street railways, and the construction indus- 
tries—all are users of Westinghouse equipment. 
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The Book Table 


Edited by EDMUND PEARSON 


N | EVER have the publishers’ cata- 
logues of children’s books been 
more attractive than they are 

this year. Never have there been more 
books for children. Never have the new 
illustrated editions of old favorites been 
handsomer. But—and this is a peren- 
nial but—the number of new juvenile 
books of merit is extremely small. 

The Newberry Medal, given annually 
to the best American book for children, 
has gone in the past to Mr. Hugh Loft- 
ing, a native of England; 
to Mr. Van Loon, a native 
of Holland; and it was 
once awarded to a native 
American, when it went to 
Mr. Hawes, after his 
death. There seems to be 
a market in America for 
good books for children; 
there seem to be publish- 
ers ready and willing to 
bring the books out in sumptuous fash- 
ion; but apparently the number of 
American authors writing such books 
is not large. Three notable books 
this year are Mr. Milne’s “When We 
Were Very Young” (still going strong, 
and in a new holiday edition the year 
after its first publication), “The Flying 
Carpet,” and Tony Sarg’s “Animal 
Book.” Only one of these is by an 
American citizen, Mr. Sarg, and he is a 
native of Austria. Are the American 
writers getting too deadly serious to 
make children’s books except of the in- 
structive kind? Certainly we do not 
find this year any native writer with the 
delicate humor of Mr. Milne, or any na- 
tive artist with the rollicking spirit of 
Mr. Sarg. 

Speaking of picture books, I wish to 
say a good word for the charming sil- 
houettes made by Mary Baker for the 
little story written, I suppose, by her 
sister, Margaret Baker, “The Little Girl 
Who Curtsied.” (Name of publisher 
and the price of this book, as of the 
others mentioned in this 
article, will be found in 
the list at the end. A few 








Books for Children 


{ publishers are secretive about prices; this 
is a nuisance.) Some of these silhouettes 
are reproduced here, and I hope that 
Miss Baker can be claimed as American. 
Mr. Sarg’s ‘Book of Animals” and his 
“Wonder Zoo” came in too late to have 
any of their pictures reproduced here, 
but that is a loss which will be remedied 
later. The old story of “The Cock and 
the Hen” is now retold and claimed as a 
Czechoslovak folk-tale, with fine illustra- 
tions in color by Rudolf Mates. “The 
Flying Carpet” is a hand- 

some volume of prose, 

poetry, and pictures, by 

English artists and writers. 

It is certainly one of the 

most distinguished books 

for children of the year, 


with contributions by 
Thomas Hardy, A. A. 
Milne, Henry Newbolt, 


G. K. Chesterton, J. M. 
Barrie, Walter de la Mare, and others. In 
“The Lost King of Oz” are continued 
the stories made popular years ago by 
L. Frank Baum. As this is the eight- 
eenth Oz book, it would not be strange 
if the well had run dry. ‘“Skeezix and 
Pal” continues the adventures of this 
attractive dog and his owner. “Round 
the World with Jocko the Great” is an 
illustrated book of fantastic adventure; 
the pictures in black and white are better 
than those in color. “The Children of 
Dickens” are described by Samuel Mc- 
Chord Crothers, with illustrations in 
color by Jessie Willcox Smith. Three old 
favorites issued in handsome holiday 
editions, with colored illustrations, are 
Cooper’s “Deerslayer,” with pictures by 
N. C. Wyeth; his “Pilot,” illustrated by 
Donald Teague; and Jules Verne’s 
“Twenty Thousand Leagues Under the 
Sea,” illustrated by W. J. Aylward. 
Now for the “story books.” Not large 
holiday editions, but books of the size of 
an ordinary novel, which will give a boy 
or a girl (and sometimes a 
mother or a father) enter- 
taining reading for more 


Me 











wat , 


than one evening. There is another book 
by Hugh Lofting, “Doctor Dolittle’s 
Zoo,” although the author, speaking 
through the mouth of one of his charac- 
ters, Polynesia the Parrot, exclaims: “Is 
there going to be another Dolittle book?” 
It must be admitted that the fun is kept 
up pretty well. The pictures of the par- 
rot, the duck, the pig, and especially the 
rats and mice, are very amusing and 
attractive. Three books of adventure for 
boys are Samuel Scoville, Jr.’s “The Red 
Diamond,” Leo E. Miller’s “The Jungle 
Pirates,’ and T. Morris Longstreth’s 
“Coin and Crossbones.” Others of this 
type include “Red Eagle Island,” by 
Kenneth Payson Kempton; “Pirates of 
the Delaware,” by Rupert Sargent Hol- 
land; “The Grey Gander,” by John J. 
Sharon; and a collection of “Salt-Water 
Stories” retold from “St. Nicholas.” 
“Beloved Acres,” by John H. Hamlin, is 
a story of a California ranch. Augusta 
Seaman’s “Bluebonnet Bend” is a mys- 
tery story for girls. “The Katharine 
Pyle Book of Fairy Tales” is .a new col- 
lection. ‘The Goblins of Haubeck,” by 
Alberta Bancroft, is reminiscent of the 
brothers Grimm, and is admirably illus- 
trated by Harold Sichel. For children 
to whom Chinese stories would appeal 
there is “Shen of the Sea,” by Arthur 
Bowie Chrisman. Four books of camp, 
school, or college life are ‘“Clearport 
Boys,” by Joseph Bushnell Ames; ‘“Fol- 
lowing the Trails at Camp Algonquin,” 
by Jane Haxton, a story especially for 
girls; a new book by Ralph Henry Bar- 
bour called “Barry Locke, Half-Back;” 
and A. May Holaday’s “On the Side- 
Lines.” 

Some old favorites which have been 





Illustrations from ‘*‘ The Little Girl Who Curtsied ’’ 
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republished include ‘“Merrylips,” by 
Beulah Marie Dix; “Francesca at Hin- 
terwald,” by Johanna Spyri; “Trapper 
Jim,” by Edwyn Sandys. An opera for 
the Brownies appears as “The Brownies 
in Fairyland,” by Palmer Cox, with 
lyrics and music by Malcolm Douglas. 
The most popular poem in Mr. Milne’s 
‘‘When We Were Very Young” was “The 
King’s Breakfast,” and it now appears 
set to music and with full stage direc- 
tions. A series called “The Little Li- 
brary,” published by Macmillan, includes 
a number of attractive books at a low 
price, as book prices go to-day. Among 
them are “A Visit from St. Nicholas,” 
“A Dog of Flanders,” a real discovery in 
“King Penguin,” by Richard Henry 
Horne, and “Dame Wiggins of Lee.” 

There are two anthologies for chil- 
dren: “A Treasury of Verse for Little 
Children,” selected by M. G. Edgar and 
illustrated by Willy Pogany; and a new 
edition of “Another Book of Verses for 
Children,” edited by E. V. Lucas. The 
latter is remarkable for its fine selection 
of. poetry and many novel items, and the 
book itself is admirably decorated by 
F. D. Bedford. 

Among the books of information, one 
of the most interesting I have seen is 
“The Boys’ Book of Ships,” by Charles 
E. Cartwright. A severely practical vol- 
ume is Chelsea Fraser’s “The Practical 
Book of Home Repairs,” for boys and 
men. “The Boys’ Book of Camp Fires,” 
by Frank H. Cheley, gives directions 
about camp-fire cooking and suggests 
games, stunts, songs, and stories for 
boys’ camps. There are two books by 
Dan Beard: “Do it Yourself” and a new 
edition of “The American Boy’s Handy 
Book.” 

For biography there is a new edition 
of the series called “True Stories of Great 
Americans,” published by Macmillan. 
These include brief illustrated lives of 
men whose careers appeal especially to 
boys—historical characters like Daniel 
Boone, Davy Crockett, Captain John 
Smith, and John Paul Jones. Royal J. 
Davis has written “The Boys’ Life of 
Grover Cleveland.” If young people like 
to read about the lives of authors—and it 
may be that they do—there is “Younger 
Days of Famous Writers,” by Katherine 
Dunlap Cather. A book which will 
please many readers is a new edition of 
“The Children’s Bible,” selected and 
arranged by Henry A. Sherman and 
Charles Foster Kent. Beautifully illus- 
trated with half-tones and in itself a 
rather novel and interesting kind of 
children’s book is Lorinda Munson 
Bryant’s “The Children’s Book of Cele- 
brated Bridges.” Information about 
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Race or Nation 
By Gino SPERANZA 
Confiict of Divided Loyalties 

Does it take Anglo-Saxons 

to run pis ee affairs? Boxed. $10.00 
The effect of “‘mass-alien- 
age’’ upon our national in- 
stitutions, the bar, the public 


Barton’s Life of Lincoln 


The most distinctive contribution to Lincoln 
literature since William Herndon.—WN. Y. 
Times. ‘Two volumes, profusely illustrated. 


Uncommon Americans 
By Don C, Seitz 


schools, the church, and the Crisp biographies of warriors, geurrillas, 
press. Construttive and statesmen, evangelists, philosophers, 
practical. $3.00 cranks—and two women. $3.50 








Socialism 

Critical and Constructive 
By J. Ramsay MacDona.pD 
The standard work on 
Socialism. —New Yoré 


Times. $3.50 


Tribune. Illustrated. 


Autobiography of Herbert Quick 
One Man’s Lire 


is more interesting than his famous Vandemark novels. 
From the fullness of a varied career as editor, politician, 
novelist, poet, he has made a very fine book. Leisurely, 
balanced, filled with entertaining incident. Will be one of the 
books mostread. The Bookman. Profusely illustrated. $5-00 


Correspondence of 


John Adams and Thomas Jefferson 


Selected with comment by Pau WILSTACH 


The intimate private exchange of ideas on various aspects of 
life and affairs between two of the greatest founders of the 
Republic. Wise, witty and thoroughly delightful. $2.75 


The Private Life of Helen of Troy 
By Joun ERsKINE 

In form a sophisticated romance of ancient Greece; 

in fact a scintillating commentary on modern American 

follies and foibles. Sly satire, tolerant irony, waggish 

wit, a true criticism of manners and morals, theories 

and practices of our own time. $2.50 


Wanderings And Excursions Buffalo Days 


By J. Ramsay MacDonatp By Cou. HomMeR W. WHEELER 
Delightful reminiscences and essays on travel Forty years in the Old 
and men bythe first Labor Prime Minister. $3.00 West by the famous 


Cattleman, Indian 


The Man Nobody Knows Fighter, sad Army O88- 
By Bruce Barron cer. Illustrated. $4.00 

Portrait of Jesus that makes a modern man sit 

up and take notice—Boston Transcript. $2.50 


Paris on Parade 


E vo l ution fo r J oO h n D oe By Rogpert Forrest WI son 
By HexsHaw WarpD 


This is Paris, the gay, the 


The one and only worth while book on sophisticated, the inimitable 
evolution for the layman.—WN. Y. Herald Sil scien: Midis paintings by 


$3.50 A. G. Warshawsky. $5.00 








The New Decalogue of Science 


The book which has done so much to clarify the real 
relationship between truth and existence, and science 


and life. $3.00 
By ALBERT EDWARD WIGGAM 





The Fruit of The Family Tree 


Makes perfectly clear the transmissions of characteris- 
tics from one generation to the next. $3.00 











Publishers THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY Indianapolis 
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For 
Boys « Girls 









Pinocchio 


The world-famous Italian 
classic by Collodi, printed 
with new English transla- 
tion, from the Italian de- 
luxe edition, pictures by 
Mussino. $5. 


The Voyagers 


Padraic Colum’s new book, 
an epic of the legends and 
histories of Atlantic discov- 
ery. Illustrated by Wilfred 
Jones. $2.25 


The Forge 
in the Forest 


Padraic Colum’s new book 
of fairy tales; pictures by 
Boris Artzybasheff. $2.25 


The Rabbit 
Lantern 


Stories about Chinese chii- 
dren, written by an Ameri- 
can girl in China, illustrated 
by a Chinese artist. Eight 
color inserts, many drawe 
ings. $1.75 


% 


See the seven new titles in 
“The Children’s Classics,” 
also new jackets and public- 
ity for this series. The best 
values in book-making; a 
choice of reading that boys 
and girls really like. 

$1.75 each 

ya 


There are six new volumes 
in “The Little Library,” 
each full of color and each 
title of literary value. These 
little books in bright green, 
orange, and blue are the 
best value in their field at 
one dollar. 















































Prices subject to change 
on publication 







The Macmillan Company 


New York Chicago Boston 
Dallas San Francisco 





Atlanta 
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Harold Earnshaw’s contribution to ‘‘ The Flying Carpet ”’ 


some celebrated children in story books 
is given in “Famous Children of Story- 
book Land,” by Laura Antoinette Large. 


Since this was written, a number of 
other books have come in which deserve 
mention. “Bible Stories Retold for Chil- 
dren,” by Eleanor Crosby Kemp, is illus- 
trated by J. J. Tissot. A book attractive 
in appearance and with delicate illustra- 
tions by Robert Joyce is “The Fright- 
ened Tree, and Other Stories,” by Veryl 
Broughton Tuttle. Five plays for chil- 
dren are given in the book “Fairyland 
and Footlights,” by M. Jagendorf. A 
book with charming illustrations in color 
and in black and white is “Adventures in 
Our Street,” by Gertrude Kay, who is 
also the illustrator. Padraic Colum tells 
the stories of the great sailors and ex- 
plorers of the Atlantic Ocean in “The 
Voyagers.” This includes the voyages 
of Maelduin, of Saint Brendan, of Eric 
the Red, and of Columbus. Another de- 
lightfully illustrated book, with many 
pleasing animals in color and in black 


and white, is “The Wishing Fairy’s Ani- 
mal Friends,” by Corinne Ingraham. 
The pictures are by Dugald Stewart 
Walker. “Cousins,” by Bellamy Par- 
tridge, is a story of boys’ adventures, 
recommended for boys and for men. 
“The Happy Dragon,” by A. Thatcher 
and C. J. Hogarth, is a book of fairy 
stories well illustrated by Constance E. 
Rowlands. “A Child’s Book of Country 
Stories,” by Ada and Eleanor Skinner, 
is illustrated in color by Jessie Willcox 
Smith. Her pictures have all of their 
usual charm. 

Three other large and remarkably fine 
picture books have been received. Car- 
veth Wells has told the story of the cu- 
rious animals which he saw in Malaysia 
in “The Jungle Man and His Animals.” 
These are curious creatures, but they are 
vouched for by the learned Dr. Lucas, of 
the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory, and very appropriately pictured by 
Tony Sarg. “A Gallery of Children,” by 
A. A. Milne, is a large book of picture- 
book size. The text includes fairy and 
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wonder tales and stories of children, and 
the pictures in color by H. Willebeek Le 
Mair are not exceeded in beauty in any 
of the season’s books. Thousands of 
children have read and continue to en- 
joy “The Adventures of Pinocchio.” It 
is offered this season in a large and hand- 
some edition, illustrated in color by an 
Italian artist, Attilio Mussino. 

The title has been used before by 
Charles G. D. Roberts, but Padraic 
Colum’s “The Forge in the Forest” is a 
new story founded on early legends, with 
illustrations by Boris Artzybasheff. A 
twelve-year-old boy accompanied Will- 
iam Beebe during part of his expedition 
on the Arcturus. The boy’s name is 
David Binney Putnam, and the story of 
his adventures has been written by him, 
with the title “David Goes Voyaging.” 
He had the opportunity, rare for Ameri- 
can boys to-day, to see devil fish and 
frigate birds, divers and volcanoes, and 
to learn whether the equator really looks 
like a broad, blue line about six feet wide 
resting on the ocean. He had his picture 
taken in company with an albatross, and 
this and other pictures adorn this amus- 
ing book of true adventure. I hear very 
high praise for ‘““The Fat of the Cat, and 
Other Stories,” written by a Swiss au- 
thor, Gottfried Keller, and freely trans- 
lated by Louis Untermeyer. In fact, my 
informant told me that it was one of the 
very best books of the season. I pass 
this information along for those who like 
to read about cats. I don’t. In my 
opinion, there are only two good cats in 
literature; one of them is in ‘“Huckle- 
berry Finn” and the other in “Penrod;” 
one is dead and the other is down a well. 

E. P. 


Children’s Books Received 


THE DEERSLAYER. By James Fenimore Cooper. 
Illustrated by N. C. Wyeth. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, New York. $2.50. 

THE LITTLE GIRL WHO CURTSIED. By Mary 
Baker and Margaret Baker. Duffield & Co., 
New York. §2. 

THE GOLDEN PORCH. By W. M. L. Hutchin- 
son. Longmans, Green & Co., New York. $2. 

QUINBY AND SON. By William lca D. 
Appleton & Co., New York. 1.7 

WHEN WE WERE VERY YOUNG. By A. A. 
Milne. E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. $2. 
Holiday edition, $3. 

THE KING’S BREAKFAST. Words by A. A. 
Milne. Music by H. Fraser-Simson. Decora- 
tions by E. H. Shepard. E. P. Dutton & Co., 
New York.. $2. 

THE COCK AND THE HEN. Illustrated by Ru- 
dolf Mates. Translated from Czechoslovak 
and published by Raf. 0). Szalatnay, Czecho- 
slovak Art and Craft, New York City. 

BLUEBONNET BEND. By Augusta Huiell Sea- 


man. The Century Company, New York. 
$1.75. 

FAMOUS CHILDREN OF = aay tag LAND. 
By Laura A. Large. A. Wilde & Co., 
Boston. 


THE BOYS’ BOOK OF SHIPS. By Charles FE. 
Cartwright. E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. 
” 

JOHN PAUL JONES. By L. Frank Tooker. The 
Macmillan Company, New York. 

This and the five following are in the 
series “True Stories of Great Americans.” 
LA SALLE. By Louise S. Hasbrouck. The Mac- 

millan Company, New York. 











HOUGHTON 
MIFFLIN CO. 










2 PARK ST. 
BOSTON 


Announcement 


The Diaries of 
George Washington 


are now ready in the first com- 
plete edition ever published 


A few of the diaries have been previously published, but all of these 
taken together amount to hardly more than one-sixth of those existing. The 
present publication under the auspices of the Mount Vernon Ladies’ Associa- 
tion of the Union makes available for the first time the complete record, exactly 
printed from the original, with copious and scholarly annotations by John C. 
Fitzpatrick, of the Congressional Library, and will be of inestimable value for 
the understanding of George Washington's own life and the character of his 


times. 


The appearance of this work is the 
most important event of many years 
in the field of history and biography. 











To be sure of receiv- 


ing an early 


copy, 


send this order form 


today to your 
seller or the 
lisher. 


book- 
pub- 





For the enclosed $25.00 please send the First Complete 
issue of the Diaries of George Washington (4 illustrated 


volumes, boxed) to 
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Y ‘HIS Bureau, at the service of every Outlook reader, is 


a clearing-house of travel information. 


Here are kept 


constantly on hand the latest and most authoritative data on 
railroad and steamship rates, hotel facilities, resort advantages 
—everything that is needed to assure the success of your trip. 


By mail and by personal consultation the experts of The 


desirable routes. 
lines of many travel information services to render invaluable 
personal service. 


Outlook are able to direct all who travel along the most 
They go far beyond the conventional 


If you have any questions about your travel plans, the Hotel 


and Travel Bureau of The Outlook has the detailed answer. 
Start your trip right by asking us those questions today. 


At your service without charge 


HOTEL AND TRAVEL BUREAU 


The Outlook, 120 East 16th Street, New York 
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BARBERRY GATE 
By JANE ABBOTT 

How Winsome learned the _ story that 
closed the old gate through hatred and 
found a way to open it again through loy- 
alty and courage. Jane Abbott has the 
magic of drawing girls right into the good 
times and happy friendships of her tales. 

Colored frontispiece, 3 illustrations in black 
and white. $1.75 


—And for a Boy 
PIRATES OF THE DELAWARE 


By RUPERT SARGENT HOLLAND 
Jared Lee’s adventures in Philadelphia a 
hundred years ago—when mysterious craft 
lay in hiding off the Delaware capes. Col- 
ored frontispiece, 3 illustrations in black 
and white. $2.00 
HERO TALES OF OUR NAVY 

By GEORGE GIBBS 
Famous sea victories from the days of pike 
and cutlass to those of torpedo and depth 
bomb. 14 illustrations by the author. $2.00 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO. 2235S. 


IMPORTANT TO SUBSCRIBERS 
When you notify The Outlook of a 
change in your address, both the old 
and the new address should be given. 
Kindly write, if possible, two weeks 
before the change is to take effect. 
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GPPUTNAMS SONS 
NEW YORK 















ULYSSES S. GRANT. By Lovell Coombs. The 
Macmillan Company, New York. a 

DANIEL BOONE. By Lucille Gulliver. The Mac- 
millan Company, New York. 

NATHAN HALE. By Jean Christie Root. The 
Macmillan Company, New York. i. 

ROBERT FULTON. By Alice C. Sutcliffe. The 
Macmillan Company, New York. 

THE FLYING CARPET. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York. $2.50. 

SKEEZIX AND PAL. By Frank King. The 
Reilly & Lee Company, Chicago. $1. 

DOCTOR DOLITTLE’S ZOO. Written and Iilus- 
trated by Hugh Lofting. The Frederick A. 
Stokes Company, New York. $2.50 

THE PILOT. By James Fenimore Cooper. Pic- 
tures by Donald Teague. Minton, Balch & 
Co., New York. $2.50. 

A VISIT FROM ST. NICHOLAS. By Clement C. 
Moore. The Macmillan Company, New York. 
1. 


DAME WIGGINS OF LEE. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. $1. e 


THE POPE’S MULE. By Alphonse Daudet. The 
Macmillan Company, New York. ° 

A DOG OF FLANDERS. By Louise De La 
Ramee. The Macmillan Company, New York. 
$1. 


KING PENGUIN. By Richard Henry Horne. The 
Macmillan Company, New York. $1. 


THE LITTLE WOODEN DOLL. By Margery 
Williams Bianco. The Macmillan Company, 
New York. $1. 

TONY SARG’S ANIMAL BOOK, 
Greenberg, New York. $2. 
TONY SARG’S WONDER Z00. 
Greenberg, New York. ° 
YOUNGER DAYS OF FAMOUS WRITERS. By 
Katherine Dunlap Cather. The Century Com- 

pany, New York. $1.75. 

PIRATES OF THE DELAWARE. By Rupert 
Sargent Holland. The J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany, Philadelphia. $2. 

THE es BOOK OF CELEBRATED 
BRIDGES. By Lorinda M. Bryant. The 
Century Company, New York. $2.50. 

THE CHILDREN’S BIBLE. By Henry A. Sher- 
man and Charles Foster Kent. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, New York. $1.75. 

A TREASURY OF VERSE FOR LITTLE CHIL- 
DREN. By M. G. Edgar. The Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company, New York. $1.50. 

ANOTHER BOOK OF VERSES FOR CHILDREN. 
Edited by E. V. Lucas. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. $3. 

THE JUNGLE PIRATES. By Leo E. Miller. 
Charles Scribner's Sons, New York. $2. 


Published by 


Published by 


JOHANNA SPYRI’S CHILDHOOD. By Anna 
Ulrich. The Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 
New York. 60c. 





THE BOYS’ LIFE OF GROVER CLEVELAND. 
By Royal J. Davis. 
York. $1.75. 

THE CHILDREN OF DICKENS. 3y Samuel 
McChord Crothers. Charles Scribner's Sons, 
New York. $2.50. 

FOLLOWING THE TRAILS AT CAMP ALGON- 
QUIN. By Jane Haxton. The W. A. Wilde 
Company, Boston. 


ON THE SIDE-LINES. By A. May Holaday. 
The Century Company, New York. 1.75 
CHILDREN OF THE ALPS. By Johanna Spyri. 
The J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. 

$1.50. 

THE GOBLINS OF THE HAUBECK. By Alberta 
Bancroft. eee M. McBride & Co., New 
York. $1.50. 

THE LOST KING OF 0Z. 3y Ruth Plumly 
Thompson. The Reilly & Lee Company, Chi- 
cago. 

ROUND THE WORLD WITH JOCKO THE 
GREAT. By Samuel Ornitz. The Macaulay 
Company, New York. 

THE SHAMAN’S REVENGE. By Violet Irwin 
and Wilhjalmur Stefansson. The Macmillan 
Company, New York. $2. 

MERRYLIPS. By Beulah Marie Dix. 
millan Company, New York. $1.75. 


BELOVED ACRES. By John H. Hamlin. The 
Century Company, New York. $1.75. 

TRAPPER JIM. By Edwyn Sandys. The Mac- 
millan Company, New York. $1.25. 
DO IT YOURSELF. By Dan Beard. The J. B. 
Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. 2.50. 
LITTLE ROBINSON CRUSOE OF PARIS. By 
Eugenie Foa. The J. B. Lippincott Company, 
Philadelphia. $1.50. 

CLEARPORT BOYS. By Joseph B. x The 
Century Company, New York. $1.75 


RED EAGLE ISLAND. By Kenneth Payson 
Kempton. The Century Company, New York. 
$1.75. 

FRANCESCA AT HINTERWALD. By Johanna 
Spyri. The J. B. Lippincott Company, Phila- 
delphia. To5c. 

CAPTAIN JOHN SMITH. By Rossiter Johnson. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. $1. 

This and the eight following are in the 

“True Stories of Great Americans.” 

WILLIAM PENN. By Rupert Sargent Holland. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. $1. 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT. By Edmund Lester 
Pearson. The Macmillan Company, New York. 


The Mac- 


THOMAS A, EDISON. By Francis Rolt-Wheeler. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. S 
DAVEY CROCKETT. By W. C. Sprague. The 

Macmillan Company, New York. $1. 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN. By Daniel E. Wheeler. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. $1. 





An illustration from ‘‘ The Cock and the Hen ”’ 
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BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 3y E. Lawrence Dud- 
ley. The Macmillan Company, New York. $1. 

GEORGE WASHINGTON. By William H. Ride- 
ing. The Macmillan Company, New York. §1. 

CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS. By Mildred Stap- 
ley. The Macmillan Company, New York. $1. 

ANIMAL TALES OF THE ROCKIES. By Albert 
Benjamin Cunningham. The Abingdon Press, 
New York. 

THE PRACTICAL BOOK OF HOME REPAIRS. 
By Chelsea Fraser. The Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company, New York. $2.50. 

NOW AND THEN. By Emilie Benson Knipe and 
Alden Arthur Knipe. The Century Company, 
New York. $1.50. 

THE BOYS’ BOOK OF CAMP FIRES. By Frank 
H. Cheley. W. A. Wilde & Co., Boston. 

CHARLIE AND HIS COAST GUARDS. By Helen 
Hill and Violet Maxwell. The Macmillan 
Company, New York. $1.25. 

PICCOLO POMI. By Antonio Beltramelli. E. P. 
Dutton & Co., New York. §2. 

MAKESHIFT FARM. By Hildegarde Hawthorne. 
D. Appleton & Co., New York. $1.75. 

TALES THAT NIMKO TOLD. 3y Mary Brecht 
Pulver. The Century Company, New York. 
$1.50. 

SILENT SCOT. By C. L. Skinner. The Macmil- 
lan Company, New York. $1.75. 

COIN AND CROSSBONES. By T. Morris Long- 
streth. The Century Company, New York. 
$1.75. 

ABOUT ELLIE AT SANDACRE. By Eleanor 
Verdery. E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. §2. 

THE AMERICAN BOY’S HANDY BOOK. By Dan 
Beard. Charles Scribner's Sons, New York. 
$3. 

THE BROWNIES IN FAIRYLAND. 3y Palmer 
Cox. The Century Company, New York. $1.50. 

THE PLUCKY ALLENS. By Clara D. Pierson. 
E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. §2. 

TONTY OF THRE IRON HAND. By Everett Me- 
Neil. FE. I. Dutton & Co., New York. §2. 
STORIES. Retold from “St. 
The Century Company, New York. 


SALT-WATER 
Nicholas." 
$1.25. 

THE GREY GANDER. By John J. Sharon. Duf- 
field & Co., New York. §2. 

CAUCASIAN FOLK-TALES. Selected and Trans- 
lated from the Originals by Adolf Dirr. E. I’. 
Dutton & Co., New York. $2. 

BARRY LOCKE, HALF-BACK. By Ralph Henry 
Barbour. The Century Company, New York. 
$1.75. 

THE KATHARINE PYLE BOOK OF FAIRY 
TALES. Collected and Illustrated by WKatha- 
rine Pyle. E. F. Dutton & Co., New York. 
$2.50. 

SETTLERS OF THE WILDERNESS. 3y Aline 
Havard. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
$1.60. 

SHEN OF THE SEA: CHINESE STORIES FOR 
CHILDREN. By Arthur Bowie Chrisman. 
E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. $2.50. 

THE HOUSE THAT JACK BUILT. 3y Amy E. 
RLANCHARD. The W. A. Wilde Company, 
Boston. 


THE FLUME IN THE MOUNTAINS. By Lewis 
nT 


Theiss. The W. A. Wilde Company, Bos-_ 


ton. 

THE RED DIAMOND. By Samuel Scoville, Jr. 
The Century Company, New York. $1.75. 
TRAIL’S END. By Beth B. Gilchrist. The Cen- 

tury Company,eNew York. $1.75. 

TWENTY THOUSAND LEAGUES UNDER THE 
SEA. By Jules Verne. Charles Scribner's 
Sons, New York. $2. 

RAIN ON THE ROOF. By Cornelia Meigs. The 
Macmillan Company, New York. $1.75. 

NO SCHOOL TO-MORROW. By Margaret Ash- 


mun. The Macmillan Company, New York. 
$1.75. 

ROMEE ANN, SOPHOMORE. By Isabel Horni- 
brook. The David McKay Company, Vhila- 


delphia. $1.50. 

TUNING IN AT LINCOLN HIGH. By Joseph 
Gollomb. The Macmillan Company, New 
York, $1.75. 

THE KANTER GIRLS. 3y Mary L. Bolles 
Branch. The Adelphi Company, New York. 
$2. 

BARBERRY GATE. By Jane Abbott. 
Lippincott Company, New York. 

THE VOYAGERS. By Padraic Colum. 
millan Company, New York. 2.25. 

THE FORGE IN THE FOREST. By Padraic 
Colum. The Macmillan Company, New York. 
$2.25. 

A CHILD’S BOOK OF COUNTRY STORIES. 
Compiled by Ada M. Skinner and Eleanor L. 
Skinner. Duftield & Co., New York. $2.50. 

THE FRIGHTENED TREE. By Very! Broughton 
Tuttle. Frank-Maurice, Inc., New York. $2.50. 

THE ADVENTURES OF PINOCCHIO. By C. Col- 
lodi. Tllustrations in color by Attilio Mus- 
sino. The Macmillan Company, New York. 
$5. 

THE. JUNGLE MAN AND HIS ANIMALS. By 
Carveth Wells. Illustrated by Tony Sarg. 
Duffield & Co., New York. $3. 


(Continued on page 406) 
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E PETIT JOURNAL is a small newspaper, 

carefully edited, printed on glazed paper of 
good quality, profusely illustrated, giving extracts 
from the French press. It covers a wide range 
of topics, interesting fo Americans—travel, fashions, 
Old World customs, world events, humor, general 
news. From time to time it prints the scores of 


Here is a rare opportunity to brush up 
on your French and at the same time come 
into closer touch with the spirit of France 
and of Paris than by any other means 
available on this side of the Atlantic. Think 
of getting lots of entertainment and 12 
splendid lessons in French for just one 
dollar! Order Le Petit Journal for your- 
self or for your friend who is interested in 
France or studying French. It will prove 
a rare and inexpensive treat. 







says he, and what do you reply ? 






























HAT an exquisite ceremony the French make 
of every meal! And what delight they take in 
wishing you a cheery repast in that charming, 

courteous, time-honored manner handed down to them 
by their forebears! Att such times, and on dozens of 
other occasions, you regret that you cannot enter into 
the spirit of the moment. And, anyway, how can we 
call ourselves educated if we haven't a working knowl- 
edge of at least one language besides our own? If 
you favor French—that beautiful, clear and sprightly 
language—and once studied it or are taking it up now, 
you can derive pleasure and make a good deal of 
progress by simply reading 


LE PETIT JOURNAL 


French songs arranged for the piano. Easy cross- 
word puzzles in French are another feature. 

It is just long enough so that you can read it 
thoroughly twice a month. No one human being 
could possibly read the quantity of French dailies 
and magazines from which the choicest items 
have been culled. 


Next TWELVE ISSUES only $1.00 


Doubleday, Page & Co. 
Garden City, N. Y. 

Enclosed please find $1, for which kindly send me 
Le Petit Journal for your special trial offer of 
months (12 issues). 


MAIL 
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AIRID 


AIR VALVES 


make cold 
radiators HOT 











IRID Air Valves make 
cold radiators hot. 
Attach easily to any steam 
radiator without tools — 
need no adjusting — never 
leak—make no noise. Sold 
at heating and plumbing 
stores. Only $1.60. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 
18rr Elmwood Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Send me atrial Airid (one only). G 
$ years. (This will be mailed C. ‘OD or 
enclose check or money order for $1.60 ) 





TEACHERS’ AGENCY _ 
The Pratt Teachers Agency 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
tecommends teachers to colleges. public aud private schools 
Expert Service. 





SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
Illinois 


10,000 MEN AND WOMEN 
from all walks of life now studying 
the Bible under competent guidance. 
16°° RSES ¢ available. New 
course, “JESUS’ WAY OF 
LIVING Modern Bible study 
broadens pet nae —R. wisdom. 
Begin now. Descriptive literature 
free. ALL. COURSES, 75c each. 
5 or more to one address 60c each. 
The American Institute of Sacred Literature 
The University of Chicago Dept.96, Chicago, Ill. 






























W anted—Cartoons 


HE OUTLOOK wishes to receive cartoons from its 
readers, clipped from their favorite newspaper. Each 
cartoon should have the sender’s name and address together 
with the name and date of the newspaper from which it is 
taken pinned or pasted to its back. Cartoons should be 
mailed flat, not rolled. We pay one dollar ($1) for each 
cartoon which we find available for reproduction. Some 
readers in the past have lost payment to which they were 
entitled because they have failed to give the information 
which we require. It is impossible for us to acknowledge 
or return cartoons which prove unavailable for publication. 


The Editors of The Outlook 
120 East 16th Street, New York City 
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ADVENTURES IN OUR STREET. By Gertrude 
Kay. The David McKay Company, Philadel- 
phia. $2.50. 

OLD TESTAMENT HEROES. By A. Lipsky. 
Frank-Maurice, Inc., New York. $1.50. 
BIBLE STORIES. RETOLD FOR CHILDREN. 
By Eleanor Crosby Kemp. The Adelphi Com- 

pany, New York. $2.50. 

FAIRYLAND AND FOOTLIGHTS. By M. Jagen- 
dorf. Brentano’s, New York. $2. 

THE Ss DRAGON. By A. Thatcher and 
C. J. Hogarth. Brentano’s, New York. $2. 

pa..*. By Bellamy Partridge. Brentano’s, 
New York. * $2. 

THE WISHING FAIRY’S ANIMAL FRIENDS. By 
Corinne Ingraham. Brentano’s, New York. 
$2. 

A GALLERY OF CHILDREN. By A. A. Milne. 
Illustrations by H. Willebeek Le Mair. The 
David McKay Company, Philadelphia. $3.50. 

THE FAT OF THE CAT, AND OTHER STORIES. 

3y Gottfried Keller. Freely Adapted by Louis 

Untermeyer. Illustrated by Albert Sallak. 


Harcourt, Brace & Co., New York. 
DAVID GOES VOYAGING. By David_ Binney 
Putnam. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 





Square Guys and 


Rounders 


By BILL ADAMS 


| Perey MacGez, preacher of the Gos- 
pel, was a most well-meaning, eager 
man. We lived in a tent on a bare hill- 
side above the sea. It was war time. 
Little MacGee had his sorrows, and I 
had mine, and two thousand soldiers 
round about had theirs. 

“What a field for the harvest!” said 
little MacGee. 

Death had not yet commenced his 
harvest in the company streets. 

So little MacGee went about, preach- 
ing the Gospel, singing hymns of a Sun- 
day, and holding Bible classes—or trying 
to, for the soldiers in that camp were for 
the most part what in their own language 
would be known as “rounders.” If you 
are something of a crap shooter, a poker 
player, if you are not averse to the mer- 
riment that comes from strong drink, if 
life is for you a gamble and you treat it 
accordingly, making merry while you 
may, you are a “rounder,” but it does 
not prevent your having an honest heart 
and being very lovable. 

Little MacGee had not been raised 
among rounders. 

Each Sunday morning little MacGee, 
two other Gospelers, and I were sent 
forth with a handful of printed matter to 
hold Bible classes among the soldiers. 
Not being much for printed matter, it 
was my custom to stroll over the ridge 
and down to the sea beyond, and there 
watch the rounders frolic in the foam. 
When we returned, it was the head 

M. C. A. man’s custom to ask us 
to how many men we had talked, and 
what success we had had. 

“Oh, I have had a splendid time,” 
would say one; “I have talked with four 
groups of boys,” and another would say 
about the same. Little MacGee, who 
was shy, never had much luck. As for 
me, I always said that I had had a very 
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Notable STOKES Books 
For Young People 








DOCTOR 
DOLITTLE’S ZOO 


By HUGH LOFTING 


Author of “The Story of Dr. Doolittle,” etc. 
The famous little Doctor and his 
animal friends build a complete Ani- 
mal Town with special accommoda- 
tions for all sorts of animals—a 
Squirrel Hotel, a Rat and Mouse 
Club, a library, etc. 
Illustrated by Mr. Lofting. $2.50 


SANTA CLAUS 
IN SUMMER 
By COMPTON MACKENZIE 


All the beloved nursery characters 
in a story which the New York Times 
says, “Unquestionably belongs in the 
classics of the nursery. ... A ripple 
of the gayest laughter runs through 
the book, hand in hand with the most 
delicate fantasy.” $2.00 


DAYS 
OF THE LEADERS 


By L. LAMPREY 


A new volume in the popular Great 
Days in American History series 
which makes history alive and easy 
to remember. This volume starts 
with the Civil War and goes through 
the Spanish-American War. 

Illustrated. $2.50 


BARBARA 
OF TELEGRAPH HILL 


By STELLA G. S. PERRY 


The author of “The Kind Adven- 
ture” tells the story of a jittle girl 
rescued from the San Francisco 
earthquake and brought up by an 
honest Irish woman of Telegraph 
Hill. $1.75 


THE 
LITTLE LOST PIGS 
By HELEN FULLER ORTON 


The author of the popular “Clover- 
field Farm” stories writes a new— 
and different—pig story, delightfully 
illustrated by Luxor Price. $1.25 

















FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY 
Publishers 





New York 











NIMAL 
LAND 


By WILLARD ALLEN COLCORD 


A New Gift-Book for Children. Thrilling, 
entertaining, and informative. Three hundred 
TRUE stories about Animals, Birds, and Insects, 
delightfully told. Sixteen original full- -page illus- 
trations; 21 feature pages. Bound in red cloth, 
stamped in colors, with jacket in colors. 


12mo. 462 pages. $1.75 net 


Fee Judson Press, 1701-1703 Chestnut Street 
> PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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good time and had talked to many of the 
soldiers—which was the truth; but the 
head man was not accustomed to dealing 
with rounders, and never guessed. Nei- 
ther did littlhe MacGee. But he was 
much puzzled about my good fortune, 
and one fine Sunday asked if he might 
come with me, suggesting that we join 
forces. 

So we went to the company streets, 
and looked into a tent, and were at once 
bidden to enter and make ourselves at 
home; for soldiers are a long-suffering 
and very friendly people. 

“My side-kick,” said I, “is going to 
have a bit of a Bible class.” 

Little MacGee looked at me mean- 
ingly, for he had expected me to com- 
mence with the printed matter. But I 
passed the buck. 

“Sail in, Mac,” said I. “Tell us about 
”? 

For half an hour little MacGee told us 
about one Paul. You will find him in 
the Acts of the Apostles. He lived a 
long time ago, and in his day was some- 
thing of a rounder. 

When, happy and bright-eyed, Little 
MacGee stopped, there was silence. The 
soldiers were lolling on their cots. 

“Now, Mac,” said I, “you go rustle us 
some ice-cream. We are all a bit dry,” 
and, somewhat taken aback, little Mac. 
went. 

A soldier rose from his cot and 
stretched himself. 

“Bill,” said he, “who in hell is this 
guy Paul?” 


it. 


Death commenced sis harvest in the 
company streets. Flu broke out. The 
hospital was overcrowded, the staff too 
small. Often the band passed cemetery- 
ward, playing solemn music. 

Little MacGee was grown very silent. 

One day he asked me if I could 
lend him a razor. I had two, and did 
so. By his manner I knew that he did 
not wish to be asked what the razor was 
for. 

A few days later I passed a ward 
where many soldiers lay suffering, their 
small comforts ill cared for. I stopped 
to look in. Some one paused behind me, 
and, turning, I saw the one who had 
asked*about Paul. A little man with his 
back to us was gently shaving the face of 
a soldier. He straightened the sheets, 
shook the pillow, and passed on to the 
next stubble-faced lad. What more un- 
comfortable than bristles when one is on 
a sick-bed? 

The soldier behind me spoke. 

“Bill, that little guy is sure some little 
square guy!” 

Little MacGee had dispensed with 
printed matter. 











Sunshine 


“The 





cAdventure 


fills each day with rare and delightful 
activity 


The colorful beauty of Hawaii. The keen 
progressiveness of Japan. Age-old China. 
The charm and mysticism of India. 


What weeks of unceasing interest these 
lands promise! All are worthy of a visit, 
even though it cannot be long. All reward 
wanderers with unforgettable memories. 


There are other lands, too, which are 
just as alluring. The Philippines, Malaya, 
Java, Australia, Ceylon, India and Egypt 
have all inspired famous story-tellers to set 
down their weird tales. 


Treasures 


But the beauty, the color, the people and 
the scenes are only a part of your adven- 
ture. 


There are quaint shops in which you 
find priceless treasures. 


Jewels and precious stones, lovely fili- 
grees, of silver and gold, choice ivories, 


For complete information relative to this finest service 
communicate with any ticket or tourist agent or with 
one of the United States or foreign offices of the 





604 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
112 West Adams Street, Chicago, IIl. 


Hugh Mackenzie, G. P. A., Robert Dollar Bldg. 
San Francisco, California 


heavy silks and brocades, batiks and rare 
furniture are to be bargained for and for- 
ever enjoyed. 


The entire trip is an unforgettable mem- 
ory. And you go in comfort such as you 
have always thought you could find in 
this country and Europe alone. 


Magnificent Liners 


Every Saturday a palatial President Liner 
departs from San Francisco for the Orient 
and Round the World. It is spacious, 
luxurious and wonderfully served. 


It calls at Hawaii, Japan, China, the 
Philippines, Malaya, Ceylon, India, Egypt, 
Italy, France, Boston, New York, Havana, 
Panama and Los Angeles. 


In addition, there is a fortnightly service 
from Boston and New York via Havana, 
the Panama Canal, California, Honolulu, 
the Orient and Round the World. 


177 State Street, Boston, Mass. 
101 Bourse Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
626 So. Spring Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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BONDS 


QUESTIONS AN 
SWERED; 
AND TERMS DEFINED” 
Sar 
Wate 
ras 
WALSEY, sTuaRT 4 ¢o. 








Investors 
everywhere have 
asked these 
questions 


Can YOU answer them? 


UPPOSE you have money 

to invest. You know that 
good bonds are a desirable 
form of investment. But there 
are many practical questions 
concerning them which, sooner 
or later in your experience, 
will demand an answer. 

The most common of such ques- 
tions—and perhaps the most im- 
portant— have beeri collected by 
us through years of contact with a 
good many thousands of investors, 
and published in booklet form, to- 
gether with their answers. These 
are stated in a simple and non- 
technical manner. 

In the latter part of the booklet 
you will find an explanation of 
financial terms commonly used in 
the description of bonds. 

This booklet, while written for 
the guidance of inexperienced in- 
vestors, contains bond information 
of practical value to the experi- 
enced investor as well. 


Write to nearest office for Booklet OL-Y5 


CHICAGO NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
201 S.La Salle St. 14 Wail St. 111 South rsth St. 
BOSTON DETROIT CLEVELAND 
82 Devonshire St. 601 Griswold St. 925 Euclid Ave. 
MILWAUKEE ST.LOUIS MINNEAPOLIS 
425 E. Water St. 319 N. 4th St. 610 Second Ave.,S. 









HALSEY, 
STUART & CO. 


INCORPORATEDO 


¥ 
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Financial Department 
Conducted by WILLIAM LEAVITT STODDARD 


The Financial Department is prepared to furnish information regarding standard 
investment securities, but cannot undertake to advise the purchase of any specific 
security. It will give to inquirers facts of record or information resulting from expert 
investigation, and a nominal charge of one dollar per inquiry will be made for this 
special service. The Financial Editor regrets that he cannot undertake the discussion 


of more than five issues of stocks or bonds in reply to any one inquirer. 


All letters 


should be addressed to THE OUTLOOK FINANCIAL DEPARTMENT, 120 East 16th Street, 


New York, N. Y. 





The Price of Money—What It Means 


N | ONEY, common (or uncom- 
mon) thing that it is, is some- 
thing of a mystery to many of 

us. While the average person under- 
stands the results, if not the causes, of 
the fluctuations in the purchasing power 
of money, he is almost invariably at a 
loss when he hears mention of the “price 
of money” or money rates. Yet money 
rates are fundamental to an understand- 
ing of investments, and particularly of 
investments in bonds. 

Sometimes money is said to be cheap 
or low; sometimes it is high. From day 
to day it fluctuates in greater or less de- 
gree. From year to year it swings in 
larger curves. The movements of money 
are closely watched and are reported in 
the press of the world. The change of a 
fraction of a per cent in the Bank of 
England’s discount rate may be the lead- 
ing event of the day. To the practical 
business man, the investor, the banker, 
money rates are studied and made the 
basis of planning and of action. 

In speaking of money rates we do not 
refer to the legal rate for money. This 
is the maximum interest rate allowed by 
statute, and interest charged in excess of 
the legal rate is called usury. Inciden- 
tally, it is interesting to note that, while 
6 per cent is the legal rate in practically 
all the Northern States, the rates in the 
South are 7 and 8, which fact accounts 
for the higher yield of certain Southern 
bonds. 

The rate or price of money—that is, 
interest—has been defined as “rental 
payment upon money; a charge made to 
the borrower by the lender for the use 
of money.” This definition leads us to 
see why it is that rates can fluctuate just 
as prices of—or rates for—other com- 
modities and services vary up and down. 
At the bottom of these fluctuations lies 
the law of supply and demand. When 
there is a sharp need for renting money, 
the natural tendency is for the rental to 
rise. If the demand comes at a time 
when supply is plentiful, the rise will be 
slight and gradual; if it comes when 
money is scarce, it will be rapid and high. 


And the opposite is true under opposite 
conditions. 

The so-called money market, in which 
the law of supply and demand does its 
work, comprises the whole world and is 
affected by multitudinous conditions. In 
the narrower sense, the money market 
consists of lenders, as banks, discount 
houses, brokers; borrowers, whether com- 
mercial, speculative, agricultural, or in- 
dustrial; and intermediaries, as note and 
money brokers and stock exchange bro- 
kers. 

Because of the varied uses to which 
money is put there are various kinds of 
loans, and hence different sets of rates or 
prices for money. The most familiar 
kind of loan to the average man is the 
time loan for a specified number of 
months, usually with the understanding 
that it can be renewed. The time loan 
is secured by sound, salable collateral. 
The price of such money is close to the 
legal rate; sometimes, when money is 
plentiful, below it. Then there are call 
loans on stock exchange collateral. These 
are the loans which finance stock-market 
trading; they are termed “call” because 
they may be called or terminated on a 
few hours’ notice. Call-loan rates are 
lower than time-loan rates—as a usual 
thing. The third largest class of loans 
are those made by manufacturers and 
merchants on their notes. These are de- 
fined as “commercial paper” loans, and 
the rates vary in accordance with the 
standing of the firm and the condition of 
the money market. Less important to 
the average man, but of vast importance 
in the financial world, are the Federal 
Reserve discounts and bankers’ accept- 
ances. 

Between the course of the money mar- 
ket and speculation and business there is 
a well-defined and easily recognized rela- 
tionship. “For example,” we read in a 
study made by the Harvard Committee 
on Economic Research, “with declining 
security prices, declining commodity 
prices, and declining interest rates, there 
is adequate evidence that business is 
passing through phase one, depression, of 
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the economic cycle. In accordance with 
the sequence theory speculation may be 
expected to move up first, followed sev- 
eral months later by the recovery of 
business, and finally by the beginning of 
a major forward movement of money, 
which, of its own influence, will even- 
tually bring to an end first the advance 
in security prices, and second the up- 
swing of business, and we are again back 
in phase one, depression.” 

It is not the object of these few para- 
graphs to do more than suggest some of 
the more striking and generally admitted 
facts about money, its price, and the sig- 
nificance of money price changes. In 
spite of a vast amount of earnest study, 
the forecasting of business changes is a 
science that is still an infant. Contrary 
to theory and observed event, bond 
prices began to rise in 1920, although 
money rates were also rising. We do not 
know of any major exception to the other 
rule, namely, that stock speculation 
stops with rising money rates, and those 
who are speculatively inclined will do 
well to ponder this point. 

The mystery about money is not such 
a deep mystery, after all. Any well- 
edited financial department of a daily 
paper furnishes facts and enlightening 
comment, so that the reader can soon be- 
come fairly familiar with the main phe- 
nomena of money price changes and their 
profound effect on business and invest- 
ing. W. L. S. 


A* unusually excellent practical dis- 
cussion of investments, to which we 
commend readers of this department, is 
the series of articles now being published 
in “Barron’s” under the title “Investing 
$100,000 for a Widow.” The articles 
are prize-winners in a contest which has 
attracted considerable attention. The 
winner of the first prize assumed the case 
of a widow with two children, and so 
arranged the investments as to bring in 
a larger income during the educational 
period. 

We have space merely for the sum- 
mary: 

“We have invested $58,000 (about 
sixty per cent) in bonds, being $5,000 
par value of thirteen issues—one govern- 
ment, two public utilities, two industrial, 
and eight railroads. Maturities are dis- 
tributed fairly evenly from 1929 to 1951, 
four short-term issues and nine long. 
These afford a present annual income of 
$2,675, or 4.6 per cent on the invest- 
ment, and after 1937 this is increased by 
approximately $500 per annum through 
the maturity of bonds purchased at a dis- 
count. The average yield to maturity of 
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NO LOSS TO ANY INVESTOR IN 52 YEARS 





Build Your Independent Income 
with SMITH BONDS 


Thousands of men and women, all over the world, have 
put their money into these time-tested investments 


— wish for a substantial 
independent income—an 
income apart from your personal 
earnings—doubtless has been in 
your mind many times. But have 
you ever studied, in black and 
white, just how large an income 
you could create with the money 
you save and invest? 

Our booklet, “How to Build an Inde- 
pendent Income,” enables you to look 
forward five, ten, fifteen years, and more, 
and see the results you can accomplish 
by putting your money 


ment will produce a proportionate result. 


One reason for the rapid growth of your 
savings under our plan is that you real- 
ize the full earning power of your money 
immediately, Every payment that you 
make—$10, $20, $50, or more—earns 7% 
from the day it is received by us. You are 
not required to make regular monthly 
payments if it suits you better to pay at 
irregular intervals, 


After an initial payment of 10% (more if 
you wish) you have ten months to com- 
plete your purchase of a $100, $500 or 
$1,000 Smith Bond on any terms con- 

venient to you. You may 





into 7% Smith Bonds, 
under our Investment 


SMITH BONDS 


use the plan to buy a 
single bond in 10 months, 
or one bond after an- 





Savings Plan. 

It will show you, for ex- 
ample, that by investing 
$50a month in 7% Smith 
Bonds, and reinvesting 
your interest at 7%, you 
will have, in ten years, 
$8,657.10. This amount, 
invested at 7%, will give 
you a monthly income of 
more than $50; that is, a 
monthly income greater 
than your monthly in- 
vestment. A larger or 
smaller monthly invest- 





Name 





ARE 
SAFE BONDS 


Smith Bonds are First Mortgage 
Bonds, strongly secured by im- 
proved, income-producing city 
property, and protected by the 
safeguards that have resulted in 
our record of no loss to any in- 
vestor in 52 years. 


Current offerings will pay you 
7% for any period from 2 to 10 
years. You may buy these bonds 
in any amount, in $100, $500 and 
$1,000 denominations, outright 
or under our Investment Sav- 
ings Plan. 








NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA 


NO LOSS TO ANY INVESTOR IN 52 YEARS 


other from year to year. 
Send your name and ad- 
dress today, on the form 
below, for our “Inde- 
pendent Income” book- 
let. We also will send 
you our booklet, “‘Fifty- 
two Years of Proven 
Safety,” wdich explains 
the time-tested safety 
features that have made 
Smith Bonds the choice 
of investors in 48 States 
and 30 foreign lands. 


THE F.H.SMITH Co. 


Founded 1873 
Smith Bldg., Washington, D.C. \ 7 eapoLis 


PITTSBURGH 


6-G 





.. Address. 
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Mortgages that are: 


1. Approved as to investment stand- 
ard by The Baltimore Trust Com- 
pany, which has resources of more 
than $50,000,000. 

Guaranteed as to principal and 
interest, except as to title, by the 
United States Fidelity & Guaranty 
Company, which has resources of 
more than $40,000,000. 


» 


York Title & Mortgage Company, 
which has resources of more than 
$16,000,000, or by some other Title 
Company approved by The Balti- 
more Trust Company and the United 
States Fidelity & Guaranty Com- 
pany. 





at par and accrued interest to yield 6%. 
securities tax of any state up to 414 mills in any one year. Orders for these bonds may 
be placed with your own Bank or Banker; or with The Baltimore Company, Inc., 
52 Cedar Street, New York, N.Y.; or sent to the Main Office of THe Battimore 
Trust Company, 25 East Battimore Street, Bartimore, Mp. 


6% REAL ESTATE BONDS 


‘Recommended by a TRUST COMPANY 
with resources of Fifty Million Dollars 


Secured by First Mortgages 


Guaranteed by a SURETY COMPANY 
with resources of Forty Million Dollars 
Tue Bonp DepartMENT oF THE BALTIMORE Trust Company offers 


several new issues of 6% Real Estate Bonds from which to make a 
selection for your November funds. Each issue is secured by First 


Every investment made in these bonds 
is triply secured—first, by the ample cap- 
ital and surplus of a well-established 
Mortgage Company; second, by First 
Mortgages made for not more than 50% 
of the value of leasehold property and not 
more than 60% of the value of fee simple 
property; third, by the guarantee of 
principal, interest and title on each 
mortgage. 


Each bond is certified by The Baltimore 
Trust Company as Trustee, or by some 
other Bank or Trust Company approved 
by The Baltimore Trust Company and 
the United States Fidelity & Guaranty 


Company. 


Consult Your Own Bank or Banker 


$500 and $1,000 bonds of any available issue or maturity (1 year to 10 years) are sold 
All issues provide for the refund of the 


Write for Booklet No. 17 


THE BALTIMORE TRUST (COMPANY 


The Largest Trust Company in the South Atlantic States 
offering complete banking, trust and investment services 


CAPITAL RESOURCES MEMBER TOTAL RESOURCES 
FEDERAL RESERVE 2 
$7,000,000 SYSTEM ill $50,000,000 


50,000 DEPOSITORS 
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THE OUTLOOK 





BETTER HELP 


You can secure it through the ‘‘ Help Wanted ”’ section of 
The Outlook. The rate is low and you will be delighted 


Department of Classified Advertising 
120 East 16th Street, New York 


10c a word ; 25c for the use of a box number if you wish 
replies forwarded from The Outlook office. 
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these bonds is 4.9 per cent. The stocks 
comprise eleven issues, three rails, four 
public utilities, and four industrials. The 
stock investment of $39,000 (about forty 
per cent of the total) is divided about 
evenly between the eleven selections. 
The annual income from this investment 
is $2,190, or a yield of 5.48 per cent. 
The total investment in both bonds and 
stocks is thus in round figures $97,000, 
which affords an annual income to start 
with of $4,865, and this is increased by 
about $500 per year after twelve years. 
Prices of both bonds and stocks were 
taken as of July 3, 1925. An eighth 
point was added to the bond prices to 
cover commissions and the stocks were 
taken at enough over the average prices 
for the day to allow for commissions. 
Accrued interest was not figured for the 
bonds, but $3,000 was left uninvested, 
which might be used for this and for a 
bank account.” 


From Inquiring 
Readers 


~ pe one out in South Dakota has 
asked us about the First Mortgage 
7 Per Cent Bonds of the United Carbon 
Company, an issue of $2,500,000 of 
which is now being offered, dated April 
1, due 1931. , 

Everything about the issue seems to 
be in excellent shape. But there is a 
“but” which investors would do well to 
keep in mind in this and in similar cases. 

A high return is offered. The com- 
pany is a new one, formed by a consol- 
idation of several existing concerns. The 
trustee under this issue is one of the best 
in the country—the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York, but the trustee 
cannot control the fortunes of the com- 
pany except to a small extent. The com- 
pany, being new, does not offer to in- 
vestors a seasoned and conservative in- 
vestment. In other words, there is here 
an element of risk not to be found in 
many issues listed on the stock exchanges 
or otherwise sold to the public. 





* teenartang a reader submitted to us for 
review a list of some seventeen 
stocks and bonds, worth at par about 
$20,000, and requested an analysis. To 
inform others about the service we at- 
tempt to render in such cases, here is our 
first letter to him: 

“Your list contains none of a specula- 
tive nature, and the great majority are 
clearly of an investment type. As com- 
plete information as is desirable is not 
available to us about the stock of John 
B. Steston, but I know nothing against 
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“ks it. Doubtless you are thoroughly fa- 
yur miliar with this company. 
‘he “Your holdings are well diversified. 
ty Your $13,000 bonds are in four different e 
ut classes and are evidently of a high grade ] y Mf r Ing 
ns. of security. Some might think that in a S our mone se Vv 
nt list of this size you have too much in ‘ ”) 
nt. one stock—i. e., Pennsylvania Railroad. Ww ll g 
nd It is an excellent stock, but you might as e€ as earnin a 
0, consider at some time putting part of this 
rt money into something else. This, on the _ ; 
by understanding that this list represents Have you thought that you might participate in 
on eb te difficult for solving the housing problem of a great city? 
Te 5 . e . y, . 
th us to give you a comprehensive analysis City Housing Corporation 6% stock br ings a 
to withent Kneuing weet you goes Sse your steady income to you, while employed in build- 
: s, and, further, f t what pur- 
ref securities, and, further, for just what pu ; ; h pose 
es pose you are investing. I mean by this, ing better homes, and making etter citizens. 
1S. whether you are investing primarily for 
he present income or for future income; or 
d, whether you are investing, in whole or in HIS stock presents a unique the high rent problem_ that 
. ont woes ee oe opportunity. Yourmoney has so far been devel- 
cific purpose. Can you or can you not A hel f d 
afford to take a ‘business man’s risk’ in | 18 not only ringing you a sale oped. ; ; 
purchasing stocks and bonds?” and sure invest - City Housing 
—- ment return, it is Corporation — stock 
T™ department does not possess, and | also being used in DIRECTORS is a sound invest- 
never has pretended that it does} the most signifi- Alezander M. Bing ment ; 6% divi- 
- possess, any particular inside information cant housing nove. , dends have heen 
a about securities. Yet our readers from , ee Dr. Felix Adler ¥ ee L 
. | time to time come to us with a serious | Ment of the decade. John G. Agar pal since the 
of problem on their minds which they hope Already homes for _ Leo S. Bing Corporation was 
f we will answer from such knowledge. Of | 35Q families have — “~ wie organized, and a 
7 7 7 omas \U. esmon 
— So ew ee ene Douglas L. Elliman surplus of over 
0 follows is our reply to one gentleman; d Prof. Richard T. El 100 000 aT 
. judge by it, please, about what this de- side, Long Islan "Frank Lord . $ ’ wil 
of ah can do—and cannot. City. Your money V. Everit Macy have been accu- 
| Your — of —— oy _— is used over and jhe Mae mulated by the be- 
q very Carefully considered. € canno ° ° ° q Mrs. Joseph . Proskauer a : 
: qj advise you what to do in regard to yout over again In build Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt —s of 192 6. 
- investments; we offer you what we be- | ING substantial Robert E. Simon For further in~- 
" lieve to be facts, as follows— homes for people _— formation write 
ae “Market Street Railway, S. F., 1st of moderate  in- City Housing Cor- 
Mortgage 7s, due 1940, are the obliga- h . 5 f 
e tions of the corporation which owns and | Comes and sold to them on poration, 587 Fifth Avenue, 
: | New York d in th 
: operates the street railway system of San | easy terms. It is probably ew York, or send in the cou- 
. Francisco. They are a first mortgage on | the most intelligent solution of pon below. 
. all the property of the system. The 
a earnings for the past few years have 
s shown a good margin over interest re- 
es quirements. of 
: 9 Ciry Housinc CorroraTION 
formation desirable about the Consoli- A limited dividend company— 
Yr dated 5s, due 1939, of the Dominion Organized to build better homes and communities. 
iron and Steel Company of Canada. 
7" ? They are a mortgage on property and Authorized capital, $5,000,000, in shares of $100 each 
it plant at Sydney, Cape Breton. The 
A taken over the property and issued no Cty ening Comontion sats 
se paras report about it. , ’ Please send me descriptive literature. 
“As to the First Mortgage, S. F. Series 587 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
‘ A, 6s, due 1937, of the Remington Arms iss (<5. neha cee ee Oe 
e Company, I am informed that last year S 
)- was a bad year because of the curtailed ee eee a er ee ee 
’_ J Trunting season, but that the operations eee ees State 
n of the company are more profitable this 0-1 














In writing to the above advertiser, please mention The Outlook 





How Much Money 
Do You Want 9 
and WHEN ° 


W HETHER you 
want to go to Cal- 
ifornia next summer, 
or get married in 1927, 
or buy a house in ten 
years, or retire on full 
pay whenyou’resixty,— 
whatever your finan- 
cial ambitions may be; 
if they’re within reason 
they can be accom- 
plished with the help 
of the magic power of 
compound interest and 
investment. We have 
had prepared a book 
that is chock full of in- 
teresting information— 
just what is needed in 
making plans of the 
sort mentioned. We’ll 
be glad to send you 
‘‘Accumulation Tables” 
on request. 


IRST Mortgage Bonds 

offered by Caldwell & 
Company embody definitely 
superior features of safety 
combined with liberal in- 
terest rates made possible by 
the normally strong demand 
for money to finance the 
steady growth of prosperous 
Southern Cities. 


Send your 
name and 
Ps address fora 
~Stelaco tary copy of 
Table this book. 
——,, 








ADDRESS 


Caldwell & Co. 


Southern Municipal, Corporation and 
First Mortgage Bonds 


1418 Union St., Nashville, Tenn. 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 








year. It is a high-grade bond; its 
present market is about 90, which is a 
little low for a 6 per cent bond. There 
are restrictions as to dividends designed 
to protect the bondholders. 

“The 10-year S. F. 7s, due 1930, of 
the B. B. and R. Knight Company 
are quoted around 54 and 55. As you 
doubtless know, this concern is one of 
the oldest in the textile business, and is 
now a part of the Consolidated Textile 
Corporation. The security back of the 
bonds is a first mortgage on all the real 
estate and properties of the B. B. and 
R. Knight Company. Unquestionably 
they suffer from the depression in this in- 
dustry, as well as from the shifting of 
certain types of work from North to 
South.” 


“ust what do you mean by diversifi- 
J cation?” readers continue to ask 
from time to time. One of the best an- 
swers is a specific illustration. Such an 
example comes in the recently published 
record of the securities owned by the late 
Senator Henry Cabot Lodge. Exclusive 
of real estate, the value of the property 
left was approximately $1,000,000. The 
larger items are: 


864 shares General Electric, 
1,240 shares Union Carbide and Carbon, 
500 shares E. G. Budd Mfg., 
2,455 shares Calumet and Hecla, 
500 shares Kansas City Stockyards pre- 
ferred, 
700 shares U. S. Smelting, Refining and 
Mining preferred, 


200 shares Amer'can Telephone, 
125 shares Edison Illuminating Co., 
250 shares Chicago Junction Railways, 
50 shares American Exchange National 
Bank, 
1,296 shares General Electric special, 


180 shares Otis Elevator, 

142 shares Kansas City Stockyards, 
30,000 U. S. Government bonds, 
20,000 Northern Pacific bonds. 


Evidently, Mr. Lodge preferred stocks 
to bonds, and he bought common stocks 
rather than preferred... The companies 
include most of the great groups as con- 
ventionally named. There is the automo- 
bile group in the Budd stock; mining in 
two stocks; public utilities in two stocks; 
industrial in General Electric; and how 
shall we classify Otis Elevator and the 
stockyards securities? One might ques- 
tion the wisdom of such large blocks, 
but there is true diversification here. The 
list is worth pondering. 





i pomend ” shares in the Ford Motor 
Company of Canada continue to 
plague our readers. As we have pointed 
out before, the New York State authori- 
ties have run out of this State dealers in 
this dubious investment. Other States 
have yet to cope with it, as we note by 
a letter just received from a reader in 
Pennsylvania. This time the company 
which is trying to sell shares in an un- 
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Be On the 
Safe Side 


EFORE investing your surplus 
funds, take the precaution against 
loss by seeking the expert and conser- 
vative advice of your local or invest- 
ment banker who will gladly serve you. 


Eliminate the Loss 
In Investments 


For after all good investment oppor- 
tunities predominate. Caution, Care, 
Investigation will reveal safe and profit- 
able channels for your surplus funds. 





The Financial Article that appears 
in the November issue of Harper’s 
Magazine will help solve your 
investment problems. 
Form the habit of reading the financial 
article in every issue. You will find 
them profitable. All advertisements 
carefully censored. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE 


49 East 33d Street, New York, N. Y. 














Facts For Investors 


THE OvutLook’s Financial Service 
Department is at the disposal of all 
Outlook readers at the nominal charge 
of $1 per inquiry. It is a fact-finding 
and reporting information service which 
aims to help the investor, small or 
large, solve his own problems. We are 
serving hundreds. May we serve you? 


The Outlook Financial Service Department 


THE OUTLOOK 


120 East 16th Street New York 











HE five reasons for the 8% rate 

Florida pays on first mortgage 
security are directly and clearly stated 
in a Trust Company of Florida pam- 
phlet. We want to send this free to 
those who desire to investigate be- 
fore they invest. Write for it today. 


Invest in Florida at 8% 
$100, $500 and $1,000 Bonds 
Partial Payments Arranged 


Write to, 


‘Trust COMPANY or FLORIDA 


Paid-in Capital and Surplus $500,000 
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, doubtedly good stock at a very much 
inflated price is established just over the 
line, in New Jersey. 

Caveat emptor! 
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—_ NS ee 9 recent inquiries of more than i , 
nst individual interest to the inquirer f 
_ are summarized in these letters from this 
a department: , a 
I a " Two 

- The stock of Libby, McNeil & Libby oe eocmaee 

is regarded as a speculative stock at this | PEAS 

time. American Woolen preferred is the ’ af are better 

: stock of a very strong corporation. The 99 
“a textile industry, however, has been hav- x than one 
it~ ing difficulties, and the American Woolen ; a ~y 3 
Company has suffered. On the basis of .. 2 a J 
: the record of the last five years, its aver- . | “2 See hh ire” 
‘ age income for the preferred has not 7% ao z Med be'e Ss 2 

been quite enough to pay it, and surplus am a 
ial was drawn upon. ae 
os “You could find a stock to invest in <- 

| which would not have this element of By 
E ; uncertainty.” “4 att E 
II | 

— “The Miller Company is a sound com- ae a 

pany, and one on whose statements you 
rs can rely. We always urge our readers, 

r when considering real estate bonds, to 

rvice a 
£ all study carefully the description and base 


sais their judgment on such study. 

ae “Whether the return on Procter & 
ich Gamble common on present prices is * 

. attractive or not, it should be realized Build both CO ether 
ani that a stock in a corporation of this kind 

nan’ is a partnership share in the business, 
with the opportunity of appreciation in 





The forward looking man builds up two in- 


ment value as the business grows with the 
growth of the country.” comes—one from his business or profession, 
York ‘ ‘ 
III one from his bond investments. If he has 





“In regard to the common stock of the b a . ne h Wh 
| Brooklyn City Railroad, this is not what yeeN wisely investing his surplus, he wi ave 
5s we would call a high-grade investment an income from his securities to fall back 
1S stock. In the past the company has paid 


sink thidaidn, tok of Gat. ae upon should his business income fall off at 


so again. If you can afford to hold a times. The more carefully he has invested, 
stock in which there is a moderate degree the more dependable this income. 

of risk, don’t sell. If, on the other hand, . Se ; — 

without too heavy a capital loss, you can Our offices in fifty leading cities are ready 
reinvest in something more conservative to help you build a second income through 


to even with less present earnings, do so.” 
, well-secured bonds. 


| \ X J © erred in our issue of May 13 in 
| regard to the inheritance tax- 


ability of the stock of the Atchison, To- , ' 

peka, and Santa Fé Railroad Company. The National City Company 
d The alleged facts set forth were taken National City Bank Building, New York 

from what we considered a reliable 
A source. But general counsel of the rail- 


road now calls attention to the fact that 
several Supreme Court decisions have BONDS - ACCEPTANCES 
changed the situation in at least two SHORT TERM NOTES 


Offices in more than 50 leading 
cittes throughout the world 











y. States. In his statement the general 
ounsel says : 

7 “In fact, the only States which may 

" lawfully impose inheritance taxes, upon 
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Keep Your Office Boy 
Supplied with 3-in-One 


Then he can keep those annoying squeaks out of your office chair, oil the 
hinges of your office door and put a drop or two of 3-in-One in the time- 
clock when needed. 


3-in-One is excellent typewriter oil, too. Has just the right consistency 
to penetrate delicate bearings quickly, oil perfectly and stay put. Try, also, 
on duplicating and computing machines, dictaphones, dating stamps. 


Everything in your office that ever needs oil, needs 


ha The High Qualit 
3-1n-One “"ofceon 


Have Johnny get a bottle or Handy 
Can of 3-in-One on his next errand. 

At all good stores in 1-oz., 3-oz. and 
\4-pt. bottles and 3-oz. Handy Oil Cans. 
The %-pt. bottle is most economical. 
Contains most for the money. 

Generous sample and Dic- 


FREE tionary of Uses. Request 


both on a postal. 


As a furniture polish 3-in-One is su- 
preme. Used properly, it removes dirt 
and grime, produces a bright, dry polish 
and preserves the finish. 

Teach your office boy to polish fur- 
niture this way: Wring out a cloth in 
cold water. Apply a few drops of 3-in-One 
to the cloth. Rub a small surface of the 
furniture at a time, with the qrain of the 
wood. Polish with a soft dry cloth. 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL COMPANY, 130 LE. WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Factories: Rahway, N. J., and Montreal 














































cAn ANNOUNCEMENT by the 


Securities Sales Company of Florida 


7? First Mortgage Bond business of the Securities Sales Company 
of Florida, which was established in May, 1919, will be con- 
ducted henceforth under the name of the Security Bond & Mortgage 
Company, which will issue 6% Collateral Trust Gold Bonds, secured 
by guaranteed first mortgages. 

The Maryland Casualty Company, whose resources exceed 
$33,000,000, will guarantee unconditionally the principal and in- 
terest on the mortgages. 

The Maryland Trust Company, whose resources exceed 
$11,500,000, will act as Trustee of each bond issue. 


J. A. W. Iglehart & Company, with offices in Baltimore, Md.; 
Washington, D.C.; Wilkes-Barre, Pa., and Clarksburg, W.Va., have 
been selected as the Company’s investment bankers. 


The first issue of 6% Security Bonds co be issued under this ar- 
rangement will be ready on November 1st. Orders, reservations 
or requests for further information should be sent to J. A. W. 
Iglehart & Company, 102 Sc. Paul Street, Balcimore, Md. 


[DENOMINATIONS $1,000, $500 AND $100. MATURITIES ONE, TWO, THREE, FOUR AND FIVE YEARS.} 
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the death of the owner of shares of stock 
of the Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fé 
Railway Company, are the State of Kan- 
sas and that State in which the owner re- 
sides at the time of his death.” 

Arizona was one of the States we men- 
tioned as sure to claim a tax. The gen- 
eral counsel points out that the Arizona 
law is patterned after that of Oklahoma 
and Illinois. ‘I have no doubt that the 
Arizona statute will be held either in- 
applicable to such transfers or invalid as 
being beyond the authority of the State,” 
he writes. 

Atchison stockholders, cheer up! 


| agreete the following letter from this 
department to a reader in Rhode 
Island will be of general interest: 

“National Cash Register Preferred. 
This is the 7 per cent cumuiative pre- 
ferred stock of a very large and prosper- 
ous corporation. It is stated that over 
two and a quarter million of its machines 
are now in use and that its production is 
at the rate of 12,000 a month. Of the 
authorized issue of 20,000,000, there is 
outstanding 9,647,050. The stock is 
$100 par. Dividends are paid regularly. 
On the basis of the last four years’ re- 
sults, average income available for the 
preferred is $2,691,049 as against divi- 
dend requirement of $810,000. The 
equity of each share of preferred is 
$122.97. The stock is of high invest- 
ment quality. 

“United Drug First Preferred. This is 
a 7 per cent cumulative ‘preferred in a 
strong and well-managed corporation. 
Authorized and outstanding, 12,500,000. 
Together with the small issue of non- 
cumulative second preferred on the basis 
of five years’ results, average income for 
dividends is $3,738,239 as against a divi- 
dend requirement of $2,049,000. Clearly 
an investment stock. 

“Bigelow-Hartford Carpet Company, 
formerly the Bigelow Carpet Corporation. 
Another old-established and well-man- 
aged concern. The stock is a 6 per cent 
cumulative preferred, with 2,724,000 


outstanding. On the basis of five years’ | 


results, the average income available is 
$2,838,966 as against the dividend re- 
quirement of $163,458. The equity is 
$643.34. Also a high-grade investment. 

“Standard Oil of New Jersey. 
out going into the details, which can 
easily be supplied, this stock (the pre- 
ferred) is also a first-class investment. 

“Preferred stocks of this type shoul 
form some portion of an investmet. 
fund. Some object to preferred stock 
because of the limitation of dividend an 
the fact that such stocks do not appre 
ciate as much as the common.” 


In writing to the above advertisers, please mention The Outlook 
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Miscellaneous, etc. 


Real Estate, Hotels and Resorts, 
Tours and Travel, etc. 


Situations Wanted, Help Wanted, 


section must be received at least nine days before date 


A Copy for this 





60c. per line, 
single column 


10c. per word 
Box number 25c. 


of insertion 
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Hotels and Resorts 


Tours and Travel 





California 


San Ysidro Ranch, Santa Barbara 


Unharmed by Earthquake 

Furnished bungalows of various sizes ; sit- 
uated on the foothills among the orange 
groves, overlooking the sea. Central dining- 
room, electric lights, hot and cold water. 
Good tennis court. ‘I'wo miles from ocean and 
country club, six miles from Santa Barbara. 
Booklet. Address 

Manager San Ysidro Ranch, Santa Barbara 








Connecticut 


Leonard Home and 


* . 
Sanitarium 
ESSEX, CONN. 

Scientific care of semi-invalids, elderly or 
nervous people in a comfortable home over- 
looking Connecticut River. Spacious rooms 
and porches ; 10 hospital atmosphere. Physi- 
cians in attendance. Very moderate terms. 








4 NEW MILFORD, 
Wayside Inn Litchfield Co., Conn. 
The foothills of the Berkshires. A restful place 
for tired people. Good food and a comfortable 
home. 2 hours from New York. Booklet A. 

MRS. J. E. CASTLE, Proprietor. 





District of Columbia 
HOTEL POTOMAC ¥**}'8°°”’ 


; ONE BLOCK SOUTH OF CAPITOL. 
Quiet location. Moderate rates. 





Maryland 


Annapolis, sd. 


During the fall and winter visit historical old 
Annapolis. Delightfully quaint and quiet, 
mild climate, beautiful country.Conveniently 
near Washington and Baltimore, on electric 
car and motor coach lines. Sports, ——— 
concerts, etc., at the U.S. Naval Academy. 


Carvel Hall 


the’celebrated Richard Carvel mansion, offers 
comfortable, modern accommodations. §) 
cial weekly or monthlyrates. Send for booklet. 








New York City 





“ ere PDroad: 
rossés JO= en 


Quiet, dignified atmosphere ; ser- 


vice that is satisfying without be- 
ing obtrusive ; a restaurant which 
serves superior food at moderate 
prices ; spacious, airy rooms; trans- 

rtation by subway, bus and trol- 
ey ina few minutes to all theaters, 
shops and railroads. 

Furnished and unfurnished 

apartments available on Jease. 

Write for rates. 








Florida 


ONA BEACH 


FLORIDA 


Here winter is softened into a 
Northern spring. The world’s finest 
beach—23 miles long, 500 feet 
wide—awaits you. Magnificent 
auto drives. Boating on the famous 
Halifax and Tomoka Rivers. 
Widely varied fishing. Golf, 
Ve tennis, roque, lawn bowl- 
ing. Daily concerts. Best 
accommodations. F or book- 
let address : 
DAYTONA BEACH CHAMBER 
f OF COMMERCE 
a) 210 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 


aytona, Fla. 


















Coming to Florida West Coast ? 


St. Petersburg Information Service Bureau 


Information furnished regarding location and 
rates of hotels, boarding houses, rooms in pri- 
vate families, apartments, bungalows, schools. 
Also restaurants, cafés, transportation facili- 
ties, garages, service stations. Other inquiries 
answered. Enclose $1. Quarters secured upon 
request. Mrs. NORA P. EVANS, 340 
Beach Drive, St. Petersburg, Fla. 





Italy 


rAORMINA (Sicily) 
‘HE EXCELSIOR GRAND HOTEL 


Superior first class order 





Hotel Webster 


(Near 5th Avenue) 
40 West 45th Street 
NEW YORK 


Directly in the fashionable club and shop- 
ping section. Within five minutes’ walk to 
all principal theaters. A high-class hotel 
patronized by those desiring the best accom- 
modations at moderate cost. 

Rates avd map gladly sent upon request. 


HOTEL CLENDENING 


202 West 103d Street 


Within a few minutes of all New York 
attractions. Comfortable rooms and 
suites. exceptionally fine cuisine, and an 
atmosphere thac pleases particular people. 


Write for Booklet 0 and Map of New York 


3 Washington Sq. 
Hotel Judson ©? Vyas ye Chis” 
Residential hotel of highest type, combining 
the facilities of hotel life with the comforts of 
an ideal home. American plan $4 per day and 
up. European pe $1.50 per day and up. 
SAMUEL NAYLOR, Manager. 

















Real Estate 
North Carolina 
FOR RENT 


In Pine Bluff, North Carolina 
Seven-room bungalow, completely furnished, 
all modern conveniences, garage, servants 
quarters. $700 for season, six months. Address 
t. H. Roperts, 414 N. Perry 8t.,Titusville, Pa. 














-——EGYPT 


SICILY, NORTH AFRICA, SPAIN 


With Dr. George H. Allen 
Small party sails from New York 
January 7, 1926 


— EGYPT — 
PALESTINE, SYRIA, GREECE, ITALY 


Sails from New York January 16, 1926 
Both tours include the 
cruise of the Lotus, our own 
private steamer on the Nile. 

Write for illustrated booklet, now ready : 





BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 








15 Boyd Street Newton, Mass. 





4 Neer beanty, fascination, and mys- 
tery of the Orient lures visitors 
from all over the world to 


JAPAN 


The quaintest and most interesting of all 
countries. Come while the old age customs 
prevail. Write, mentioning “ Outlook” to 
JAPAN HOTEL ASSOCIATION 
Care Traffic Dept. 
JAPANESE GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS 
TOKYO | 
for full information 


Rates tor a single reom without bath and with 3 meals, 
$5-6 in cities and popular resorts, $4—5 in the country 
by 


EARN YOUR EUROPEAN TRIP ..2%.,. 


izing a smali party. Write for particulars to 


STRATFORD TOURS, 452 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


Earn Your Trip to EUROPE 22 2°curne 


bers for one of my tours. Established 1900. 
Bascock’s Touns, Inc., East Orange, N. J 











© Unique Adventure Tours 
SouthAmerica visiting the unusual. 
Jan.-Feb., 1926. Select Party. Booklet ‘ T.” 
Le Roy Tours, 1 West 47th St., New York. 





TRAVEL IN 1926 


ROUND THE WORLD, January 6, 
1926, with Arthur K. Peck. 
TO EGYPT, January 16, 1926, with Profes- 
sor Albert E. Bailey. 
IRTH AFRICA, February 25, 
1926, with Albert peley: F.A.1.A. 
O THE HOLY LAND, April 8, 1926, 
with Bishop Shayler of Nebraska. 
0 EUROPE, March 6, 1926, eastbound 
by the Mediterranean route with shore 
trips at Madeira, Gibraltar, Algiers, and 
Monaco (Monte Carlo). 
Send for the booklet that interests you. 


TEMPLE TOURS 


447-A Park Square Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


19 EUROPE 26 
JULY AUGUST SEPTEMBER 
Comfortable Travel in Cool Countries 
What you Want is a PRICE you can Afford 
$555 $681 $849 $955 $1052 


WORTHWHILE TOURS 


Boston 30, Mass. 




















TRAVEL 


EUROPE ‘fivi 1926 


Conducted Parties. Independent Tours 
Motor'lours. Select Service. Lowest 


Feb. 20 & Mar. 31. 84 days. $1395, all expenses 


STRATFORD TOURS “Airy nt 
















Special private tour to the 


MEDITERRANEAN 


January 16 Party of 8 
Also Ideal Summer Tour of EUROPE 
Reser Tours, 1718. Oxford St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


EARN FREE TOUR TO EUROPE 


Tour prices reasonable. Write for par- 
ticulars to EDUCATIONAL TOURS, 
Inc., 59 Prospect St., East Orange, N. J. 


WANTED—3 ladies to form party 


for winter and — in European 
Capitals. Comfortable trip. No haste. 
Experienced chaperon. 4,503, Outlook. 


























A Mart of the Unusual 


ANTIQUES for HOLIDAY GIFTS. 
Furniture, mirrors, clocks, 
hooked rugs, prints, pewter, trays, samplers, 
pink lustre, quilts, Stiegel sud pressed glass, 
silver. List. M. H. DODGE, Pawling, N. Y. 


DELICIOUS! Home made Butter 
Pure and fresh. $1 rie one 


Mrs. O. E. EBY, 812 North Main St., Urbana, O. 

















HOW TO ENTERTAIN _ 


PLAYS. musical comedies and revues, min- 
strel music, blackface skits. vaudeville acts, 
monologs, dialogs, recitations, entertain- 
ments, musical readjngs, stage handbooks, 
make-up goods. Big catalog free. T. 8. Deni- 
son & Co., 623 So. Wabash, Dept. 74, Chicago. 














Instruction 
Qpportunity to become TRAINED NURSE. $15 


mouthly allowance. Ideal living conditions. 
Tennis, surf bathing. 3 hours from New York. 
8-hour day. 24 year cour Age 18 to 32; 
2 years high school. Ser for descriptive 
folder and application. Southampton Hospital 








Association, Southampton, Long Island, 





STATIONERY 


WRITE for free samples of embossed at $2 
or printed stationery at $1.50 per box. Thon- 
sands of Outlook Customers. Lewis, stationer, 
Troy. N.Y 


PERSONAL STATIONERY — Time to 
order Christmas boxes now. Using better 
yap-r and boxes, no change in price, $1. 

icks, Stationer, Macedou Center, N. Y. 





In writing to the above advertisers, please mention The Outlook 





EMPLOYMENT AGENCY _ 


SECRETARIES, social workers, superin- 
tendents, matrons, housekeepers, dietitians, 
cateteria managers, companions, governesses, 
mothers’ helpers. The Richards Bureau, 68 
Barnes St., Providence. 








HELP WANTED 


_ COLLEGE bred young woman as councilor 
in girls’ summer camp. Must have health, 
love for and understanding of girls and ex- 
perience in their physical care.{6,502, Outlook. 


EARN $110 to $250 monthly, expenses paid, 
as railway traffic inspector. Position guaran- 
teed after completion of 3 months’ home study 
course or money refunded. Excellent oppor 
tunities. Write for free booklet CM-27. 
i neem Training Institution, Buf- 

alo, N. Y. 


HOTELS NEED TRAINED MEN AND 
WOMEN. Nation-wide demand for high- 
salaried men and women. Past experience 
unnecessary. We train you by mail and put 
you in touch with big opportunities. Big pay, 
fine living. interesting work, quick advance- 
ment, permanent. Write for free book. 
“YOUR BIG OPPORTUNITY.” Lewis 
Hotel Training Schools, Suite Y-5842, Wash- 


s] 


ington, D. C 








For Help Wanted, Situations Wanted, and 
Miscellaneous Advertisements see next page 
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Harold 
Trowbridge 
Pulsifer 


Glory o’ the Dawn 


A story that will stir the hearts 
of ail who love the ways of ships 
and the mystery of the past 


™ LORY O’ THE DAWN,” by 

Harold Trowbridge Pulsifer, a 
story of singular beauty, is told with 
a quiet impressiveness suggestive of 
Hawthorne. In the once flourishing 
Maine port of Middlehaven Caleb 
Gurney, stone-mason, ship-builder, 
and maker of models, gave years of 
his life and all the passion of his soul 
to recreating in miniature “Glory o’ 
the Dawn.” It was not merely a ship 
model that he fashioned, but a sym- 
bol of past greatness. The splendor of 
those ships which once carried New 
England’s fame through all the seven 
seas lived again in the moving beauty 
of the model. 


The Savor of the Sea 


The San Francisco “Journal” says: 
“This little story is one of remarkable 
beauty and strength.” 

The Boston “Globe” says: “It is a 
rare occasion in the world of books 
when such a little gem as this is born.” 

The New York “Herald” says: 
“Mr. Pulsifer has compounded the 
pathos and humor of this text into a 
pleasing mixture.” 

The “Public Ledger” says: “Mr. 
Pulsifer has molded his prose to the 
same sensitive craftsmanship he has 
given to the shaping of poetry.” 


An Autographed Copy for You ! 


Mr. Pulsifer has kindly volunteered to auto- 
graph special copies of this book for those 
who accept the offer which appears below. 
The offer is limited, however, to subscribers 
of The Outlook. Simply mail the coupon to- 
day. Send no money now. Attractively bound 
in blue cloth with silver stamping, printed on 
heavy paper. 

— a a a a a a a a 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


The Outlook Company, 
Book Division, 
120 East 16th Street, New York. 

You may send me my copy of “Glory o’ the 
Dawn,” by Harold Trowbridge Pulsifer, spe- 
cially autographed by the author. Upon receipt 
of it I will pay the postman §$1 plus a few 
cents for postage. If I am not satisfied for 
any reason, I will return it at your expense 
with the understanding that you are to refund 
the money I have paid. 
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Contributors’ Gallery 


€rw E. Duntap, Jr., graduated 

from Colgate University in 1920, 
and spent the following year at the Har- 
vard Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration. Formerly a Marconi and 
United States Navy radio operator, he is 
now radio editor of the New York 
“Times” and corresponding editor in 
charge of radio for the “Scientific Ameri- 


»”? 


can. 


pe enere WASHBURNE WRIGHT (a 

well-known American writer) is one 

of the foremost authorities on the opium 

traffic and has often represented the 

United States at international confer- 
ences dealing with this subject. 

FT pamcongs Rut- 

LEDGE, whose 

human and appeal- 

ing nature articles 

have so often ap- 

peared in The Out- 

look, lives in Mer- 

cersburg, Pennsylva- 

nia. He was born 

and brought up in 

mi Charleston, South 

Carolina, and is a sympathetic and dis- 

cerning student and interpreter of the 

American Negro, and of Southern life 

and customs. Mr. Rutledge is the au- 

thor of nine volumes of poetry and prose. 





By ithe Way 
| ene “Good Hardware:” 

Restaurant Manager (to orchestra 
conductor)—“I wish you’d display a lit- 
tle more tact in choosing the music. 
We’ve got the National Association of 
Umbrella Manufacturers here this eve- 
ning, and you’ve just played ‘It Ain’t 


99 


Gonna Rain No More’! 


From the “Fishing Gazette:” 

Johnny came home proudly showing a 
dollar that he said he had found on the 
street. “Are you sure it was lost?” his 
father asked. “Yes, I know it was,” 
Johnny replied. “I saw the man looking 
for it.” 


From the “‘Pointer:” 

A Russian was being led off to execu- 
tion by a squad of Bolshevik soldiers on 
a fainy morning. 

“What brutes you Bolsheviks are,” 
grumbled the doomed one, “to march me 
through a rain like this!” 

“How about us?” retorted one of the 
squad. ‘We have to march back.” 


Answer to last week’s riddle: Judges 
xvi. 29, 30. 


2 


5 








. HELP WANTED 


INTELLIGENT middle aged Protestant 

woman to care for boy six. Pleasant subur- 

ban home. Nursing experience, French de- 

—. Box 1131, City Hall Station, New 
ork. 


REGISTERED unurse'or experienced nurse 
with at least three years of hospital training, 
Protestant, refined, 30 to 40 years of age, a 
woman of executive ability, who wishes a 
permanent home, without encumbrances, in 
a large, refined home. Highest references of 
character aud ability. Hospital reference re- 
quired or from former employer. Personal 
interview requested. ddress “ Ability,” 
Lox 1204, Providence, R. I. 


SALESMEN wanted. $10 daily easy. We 
start you in auto accessory business. No 
investment, no experience necessary. Ex- 
lotor Products Co., 1760 





clusive territory. 
Lunt Ave., Chicago. 


SEAMSTRESS and nursery governess, 
active and experienced, for boy 12 and giri 8, 
at Summit, N. J. Good wages. Room 163, 40 
Wall St., N. Y. Tel. John 4708. 


, WANTED—Educated woman 30 to 45. Du- 
ties: assist in managing house, supervision 
over servants, help with care of 10 year old 

irl going to school. Family consists of hus- 

aud, wife, 10 year old girl, and 16 year old 
boy. ‘Three servants. Permanent position, 
comfortable home, and g salary to one 
with proper qualifications. Ability to select, 
hire, and manage servants essential. Loca- 
tion, suburbs of Philadelphia. State age, 
qualifications,and references to 6,503, Outlook. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 


A clergyman is free to accept a pastorate 
or preach as supply. Yale alumnus. Has 
ry nme | tastes, a pleasing personality, and 
a Gospel message. Compensation for a single 
Sunday optional. Salary and location secon- 
dary considerations. 6,504, Outlook. 


AN experienced teacher (man) would like 
aw ny as companion-tutor for invalid boy. 
Reader and story teller. Willing to go South. 
6,508, Outlook. 


COLLEGE-bred, experienced governess 
wishes position with family going abroad. 
Highest references, 6,474, Outlook. 


DIETITIAN, domestic science training, 
several years’ experience, interested in cater- 
ing, would like position in club or tea room. 
6,506, Outlook. 


EXPERIENCED woman desires position 
as cafeteria manager. 6,507, Outlook. 


MANAGING housekeeper, experienced, re- 
fined, educated. 6,512, Outlook. 


MARRIED man, forestry training, desires 
permanent sition as caretaker on private 
estate. 6,498, Uutlook. 


NEW York trained nurse desires position 
as housekeeper-companion, charge of mother- 
less child, or any suitable permanent position. 
6,497, Outlook. 

NURSE desires position as companion-sec- 
retary to lady. Willing to travel. Keterences. 
6,501, Outlook. 

POSITION.—Would like to go to Florida. 
Consider light housework, companion, or care 
of children. References. 6,510, Outlook. 


PRACTICAL nurse, competent and experi- 
enced, desires position as companion or nurse 
for elderly person or child going South for the 
winter. Best references. 6,513, Outlook. 


REFINED woman desires position as com- 
panion to young or elderly woman; would 
manage household, do secretarial work. Ex- 
cellent references. 6,483, Outlook. 


SOCIAL private secretary, cultured, much 
experience in European family of high social 
standing, age 34. Secretarial Placement 
Bureau, 500 Fifth Ave., New York. 


STENOGRAPHER. Experienced woman 
stenographer and notary public desires posi- 
tion Pittsburgh. 6,505, Outlook. 


WANTED, by elderly] couple, position as 
caretakers, References. 6,484, Outlook. 


YOUNG woman (Swiss), knowing French, 
German, and English, seeks position as com- 
panion or. governess. Excellent references. 
Josephine Dossenbach, 337 Allaire Ave., 
Leonia, N 

YOUNG woman, university graduate, de- 
sires afternoon stenographic or secretarial 
position in New York City. 6511, Outlook, 








MISCELLANEOUS 


TO young women desiring training in the 
care of obstetrical patients a six months’ 
nurses’ aid course is offered by the Lying-In 
Hospital. 307 Second Ave., New York. Aids 
are provided with maintenance and given a 
monthiy ailowance of $10. For further par- 
ticulars address Directress of Nurses. 


UNUSUALLY comfortable accommoida- 
tions offered a nervous or convalescent patient 
in doctor’s own home. Finest medical atteu- 
tion, under own physician’s direction if de- 
sired. Further particulars and_references 
furnished on request. S. Mary Ives, M.D., 
230 Washington St., Middletown, Conn. 

EXPERIENCED trained nurse, with pleas, 
ant Long Island home, will board nervous 
child needing special care. Terms reason- 
able. 6,418, Outlook. 

“ MAKE-believe ” sister wanted, domestic, 
cultured, middle-aged, to share lonely wo- 
man’s home on fifty-fifty basis. 6,499, 
Outlook 





to the above advertisers, please mention The Outlook 
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The Outlook for November 18, 


Contributors’ 


Gallery 


¢ ee Hon. Flora 
Warren Sey- 
mour, the first wo- 
man to be a member 
of the United States 
Board of Indian 
Commissioners, has 
long been interested 
in Indian affairs. 
She first went into 
the Indian Service 
over ten years ago, and was stationed at 
Muskogee, Oklahoma, Pheenix, Arizona, 
and on the Jicarilla Apache Indian Res- 
ervation at Dulce, New Mexico, after 
which she was engaged in legal work at 
the Indian Office in Washington. She 
was admitted to the bar of the District 
of Columbia in 1915, and later of Ili- 
nois and the United States Supreme 
Court. Mrs. Seymour is the founder and 
executive head of the Order of Book- 
fellows and the editor of its monthly 
magazine, “The Step Ladder.” 


| ee F. WALBRIDGE contributes a 
review of books of travel to this 
week’s Book Table. Mr. Walbridge, 
frequently the writer of unsigned reviews 
in the same department, is a graduate of 
the University of Vermont, in the class 
of 1917. He is librarian of the Harvard 
Club of New York, an assistant editor of 
the “Library Journal,” and the author 
of reviews in the “Book Review” and 


elsewhere. 
\ ," 7izwtiamM ATH- 
ERTON Du 


Puy is a former 
newspaper reporter 
and_ correspondent. 
For the last eighteen 
years he has been 
living in Washing- 
ton, writing news 
features, magazine 
articles, and books. 


Oy DIMNET is a professor at the 
Collége Stanislas, in Paris, and a 


well-known lecturer and writer. He is 
the author of a number of books and 
contributes to French, English, and 
American periodicals. It was in 1898, 
when he was Abbé Dimnet, that he be- 
gan writing for English magazines. He 
has contributed to The Outlook articles 
on Caillaux and Herriot. 





TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
The Pratt Teachers Agency 


70 Fifth Avenue, New Yor 
Recommends teachers to colleges. public and private schools. 
Expert Service. 








1925 


Find a New Slant on Life! 


HAT are you getting out of life? A good 

job—a car—a house in the country? And 

after that ? Head of your business—a com- 
fortable fortune—more cars—a social position ? 


The East has a vastly different idea. The Ori- 
ental says he gets more joy out of his leisure than 
we do out of our wealth. He sees more happiness 
in the beauty of life than in high buildings, motor 
ears, and big business. 


He looks upon his possessions—home, servants, 
wealth—as incidents of life. In the wisdom of his 
forty centuries of experiment—compared with our 
three—he knows the end of life is in the enjoy- 
ment of every day, not in the postponement of real 
living until he makes money. His art of living 
has given him repose of mind, peace—and the 


THE STRANGE TATTOOING CEREMONIAL IN THE SOUTH SEAS 





Contents of December ASIA 


CHINA THROWS OFF THE WHITE YOKE—Pub- 
lic opinion in China demands justice from the white 
man. But can there be peace in China without a real 
government ? A prominent Chinese leader gives the 
answer. 

DEVIL _CEREMONIALS MID THE ETERNAL 
SNOWS—tThe experiences of a woman in the mys- 
terious temples near Tibet, ‘‘ the roof of the world.” 

SKY-SCRAPER BUDDHAS IN AFGHANISTAN’S 
CLIFFS—A story of these great stone figures, tall as 
ten-story buildings, carved centuries ago in mountain- 
sides. Remarkable photographs of a lost civilization. 

MOTHERS AND CHILDREN OF THE EAST— 
From equatorial Bali, isle of lovely women, to the 
homeland of the Koryaks of the North Pole, you see 
the tender appeal of childhood. 

et Fy GIRARD — MARINER AND MER- 

ANT—A dramatic tale of a fortune wrested from 
Chine trade. Girard’s $6,000,000 willed to Phila- 
delphia’s orphans now amounts to the astonishing 
sum of $72,000,000. 

BEHIND THE VEIL—An American tells of the con- 
trasts of her life among Indian women of the old 
school, who go about in public carried in closed boxes, 
and among rebels of the new school, who outdo 
American flappers. 

ISLAND DANCERS OF THE EAST—From the 
dramatic barbarity of the Solomon Islander, lately 
out of cannibalism, to the delicacy of the silk-clad wo- 
men of Java, the Orient expresses itself in the dance. 

EYE TO EYE WITH A BARBARY PIRATE— 
Vincent Sheean interviews the celebrated brigand 
about whom Roosevelt sent his famous cable—‘‘Perdi- 
caris alive or Raisuli dead.” 

PEKING CLANGOR—The charm and romance of the 
Orient. 

FLEETING GHOSTS OF THE SOUTH SEAS—The 


disappearing custoins of old Samoa. The remarkable 





tattooing ceremony is a story hardly believable. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


ASIA has perhaps the most important list of 
readers of any magazine of the size in America. 
If you wouldn’t enjoy ASIA, we are not anxious at 
all to induce you to accept it. So we ask you to 
fill out this coupon with the understanding that 
we will cancel your subscription at any time, if 
you find you don’t enjoy ASIA. 








power they bring—instead of the worry of our 
headlong rush. 

Is the Easterner right ? 
realities of life ? 

One pigmy seems full grown to another. One 
American finds little new or different in another 
American. Main Street, Babbittville, gets very 
little kick out of Main Street, Smithtown. 


But ASIA Magazine mirrors to you another side 
of life—different from yours as night from day. 
ASIA gives a cross-section of this new idea of life in 
intimate pictures of the inside of Asia’s homes, great 
and small. You meet the splendid gentleman of the 
Kast with all his distinction. You see the unusual 
woman of its inner life and know how subtly she 
uses her power over men. You see the spirit of its 
people —its great 
religions —a new 
Christianity in the 
making. You see 
unfolded the work- 
ing of the large 
world drama in the 
struggle of races, 
as the West strives 
to develop the East 
for its material 
gain —and_ the 
awakened Eastern 
giant rises to assert 
independence. 

“Asia is not sim- 
ply a place on the 
map. It is a way 
of looking at life.” 

ASIA Magazine 
is more than a look 
into the East. It is 
a fascinating com- 
bination of the 
best of East and 
West—of the two 
great ideas of life 
in the world today. 


Are you missing the 


ASIA Magazine is:— 
ADVENTURE, for the men and women 


of its pages dare the unknown. 

LIFE, for in Asia the other side of the 
lantern of living is lit up. 

EXPLORATION, for the best of the 
wor ld’s scientists and discoverers appear 
ip its pages. 

ROMANCE, for life in the East is ka- 
leidoscopic in its color. 

ACHIEVEMENT, for some of the great- 
est human works have ened will 
be—accomplished in Asia. 

MYSTERY, for the Orient builds walls 
around its secrets. 

VISION, for the great leaders of the West 
—Napoleon, Roosevelt, John Hay—have 
seen Asia as deciding the future of 
mankind. 

NATURE, for the majestic animals of the 
East—tigers, elephants—are always in 
its pages. 

CULTURE, for the East is moved by mind 
and spirit rather than by automobiles 
and radios. 

POWER, for new knowledge makes men 
valuable. 


ASIA, 461 Eighth Avenue, New York 

I accept your special offer to new subscribers. I 
enclose $4 (foreign $5) for a 14 months’ subscription 
(November and December issues without extra cost). 
Send me ASIA with the understanding that I may at any 
time cancel the subscription, if the magazine doesn’t 
please me. 
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The growth, wealth and marvelous resources of 
Southern California are indicated by the following facts 
and figures pertaining to the County of Los Angeles 
alone: 

Value of Agricultural Products 


oo” encceteuccesces eee 
Value of Citrus Products (1924)... .. 32,480,685 
Harbor Imports (1924) ......- Beaace 4,136,799 tons 
Harbor Exports (1924)....+..+++++++ 18,131,622 tons 


i Siu daedaantansenenaes 22,268,421 tons 
Oil Production (1924). ........+++-- 120,000,000 bbls. 
A producing season of 365 days a year permitting 
year ‘round crops. 
A wealth of water for ample irrigation and all 
other purposes, 

















Southern 
California 


All-Year Vacation Land Supreme 


Please mention The Outlook when writing 








What Are Your 


“Winter” Preferences? 
—We Cater to All Whims 


We make “winters” to order for 


Golfers Hikers 
Motorists Campers 
Sight-seers Hunters 
Sun-bathers Fishermen 
Tobogganists Ice-skaters 


Tennis players Snow-shoers 
Horseback riders Mountain climbers 


—or whatever you are. We guarantee 
satisfaction regardless of temperament 
or tastes. 


We blend glorious sunshine and gor- 
geous flowers with balmy springtime 
air. Then we add snow-capped moun- 
tains, a turquoise sky and a deep blue 
sea, with here and there a touch of 
stately palms and old Spanish Missions. 

The result is unique and delightful— 
just what you have always wanted. 

Here, there is the invigorating breath 


of Spring, new green grass on the hill- 
sides and the golf courses, winding 


Los Angeles, California. 


I have checked. 
D Los Angeles 
DOrange 


ee 


ee 
Au-Year Crus or Soutnern CAuirorniA, 
Dept. R-11, Chamber of Commerce Building, 


I am planning to visit Southern California this winter. Please send 
me your free booklet about Southern California vacations. Also booklets 
telling especially of the attractions and opportunitiesin the counties which 
O Riverside 
O San Bernardino 


Seem meee meee eee eee eee eee eeeesesee 


i Mc cctnunetsdanecianinn eeseee ccccc oMEBcccccccccceses eocce 
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mountain trails which guide your horse 
to high altitudes, five thousand miles of 
paved motor highways with such scen- 
ery here, there, and everywhere that 
not every mile but every quarter mile is 
enchantingly different. 


It is only a ride of an hour or two on 
these roads from pretty valleys with 
growing oranges to snow on mountain 
tops, from desert to seashore, from a 
busy street corner in a metropolis to a 
wooded wilderness, from camping to 
symphony concerts, from colorful old 
Missions to a great English castle of 
medieval times built in 1925 on a 
moving picture lot. 

Beauty, interest, fun?—no end of 
either. You'll never really know the 
thrill until you come. 

Mail coupon below for a booklet that 
will make you yearn for a California 
winter. Or let your nearest railroad 
ticketagent tell youallaboutit. + 






0 Santa Barbara 
O Ventura 


to the ALL-YEAR CLUB OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
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